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ANNE MAULEVERER. 



CHAPTER I. 

The slant shadows were bringing rest at last to 
tired eyes, and a little breeze creeping up from the 
river across the gardens stirred the air faintly. 

The folds of a soft grey shawl fastened against 
the window to shut out the blinding fierce sun, which 
had fallen dull and leaden all that endless day, flut- 
tered up now into a brief liveliness. Tiny ripples of 
the scented air ruffled the lace frills that framed a 
dying man's head. 

They were dainty womanish frills, a fitting back- 
ground to the delicate outlines of a face which neither 
life nor death could wholly spoil, but they went oddly 
enough with the bare squalor of the rest of the room. 

The manner of the dying man varied; in the main 
entirely unconcerned, it waked occasionally to a half- 
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amused, half-absent cynical interest in the current 
position; or, with sharp, disordered, hag-ridden hurry, 
plunged into a most mirthless eagerness. The deadly 
indifference of that wonderful face set amongst the 
frills was curiously diversified with spasms of un- 
utterable pain. 

The opium had begun to round on him. 

Tired of the silence that had fallen with the 
shadows and the cool, he lifted himself slowly to look 
critically at the girl who stood beside the little spirit- 
lamp, brewing broth. 

She was tall and strong, and singularly pure- 
tinted. Everything about her was clearly chiselled, 
ample, and abundant; no indeterminateness anywhere. 
Her neck rose massive and columnar out from her 
soft, white serge bodice. The curves of her low-set 
bust were full and sweeping, the jut of her hips large 
and free. Her movements were leisurely and un- 
hurried, and each unconsciously full of a subtle 
meaning. 

Yet in spite of the tender intensity that, as he 
watched her, gathered in the eyes of her critic slowly, 
there was yet about Anne Mauleverer just a touch 
more of Greek austerity than altogether suited a sen- 
sitive judgment relaxed somewhat of late by contact 
with an exuberance of a more modern growth. For 
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although, from the crown of her head to the sole of 
her foot, she might be gracious, complete, and un- 
grudging, yet could this weary critic catch in her 
glimpses of a meagreness, a limitation, a want of 
generous forbearance, leading insensibly to such de- 
mands upon weakness as must set her most discom- 
posingly apart from him and the like of him, while 
the very absoluteness of her unself-consciousness made 
him flinch. With a fatigued sigh he dropped from 
the swaying support of his frail elbows slack upon 
the bed. 

"It may be her hair," he murmured. The cloudy 
dense mass of it was rolled a little too tightly, per- 
haps, back from her broad, low forehead, giving her 
a quaint look of severity, contradicted flatly by the 
marvellous warm pity in her sapphire blue eyes. The 
contradiction was a little perplexing, and to so weary 
a man a little irritating also. 

"That bleak forehead line," he murmured, uncon- 
sciously aloud. The girl looked round at him gently, 
but forebore comment. 

He craned his neck feebly to ascertain the cause 
of her silence. 

"You're disapproving of me," he said presently. 
"Don't! For God's sake, don't. Try an original 
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torture. That one's played out. She disapproved of 
me for six years." 

"Perhaps," said Anne, in her low soft voice, "per- 
haps you deserved it" 

"I did," he murmured sadly, "I did." Her com- 
passionate eyes dwelt gently on his bowed head. 

"I married a woman with a long upper lip," he 
resumed, after a pause for rest. Anne started slightly. 
He lifted his brows. 

"You never saw her. Her photograph is there, 
in that drawer, See! Don't do me the injustice to 
suppose that it was so long — so long as that — when 
I chose her," he pleaded. "Marriage lengthened it." 

A faint gleam of grim amusement shone in Anne's 
sorrowful eyes. 

"In my feeblest moment," he murmured apolo- 
getically, "I could not have ventured upon that lip 
as you now see it, with the prim pull-in at the corners. 
It — it reeks;" he paused to gather breath; "it reeks 
of a purely feminine ego — obstinacy, stubbornness, 
inflated self-consciousness, want of comprehension, of 
— of point of view — intolerance"— he stirred wearily 
and sighed, "demand. Anne! her very purr was a 
demand! And if she didn't get what she wanted, 
she grew plaintive. Sweet that in an artist's wife!" 

"What sort of things did she demand?" said 
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Anne, when she had given him some brandy. She 
had an odd, reluctant curiosity in regard to this poor 
dead supplanter of hers. 

"Things!" he cried, fretfully. "Things! it wasn't 
things she wanted, bless you! She might have had 
them by the waggon-load. There was money then — 
it was before the smash, and, until this last year, I 
could work — sometimes. She called her wants con- 
sideration, appreciation, tenderness, thought — a deli- 
cate apprehension, in short, of all the tones and 
semi-tones in the gamut of her sensations. Her" — 
there was another little weary pause — "her programme 
of necessities was as endless as it was varied, and — 
and — when it did not — happen to be filled to her 
liking — she — she — looked hurt!" 

Anne, in her quiet easy way, was altering his po- 
sition and re-arranging his pillows; her mere touch 
comforted him strangely. 

"What arms," he murmured; "they could do every- 
thing for a man — but — but shelter him — from his 
sins, — or keep — the worm — at bay — and your hands 
— they were never in a hurry, Anne, and always soft, 
— even that day in September down by the stream 
— when — you — pommelled — me." 

Then he wandered off, babbling, to the red of the 
woods, the orange of the bracken, and the little brown 
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pools where the trout hid; and in and out of it all 
went the soft white swirl of Anne's dress. But of a 
sudden he shuddered convulsively, and, in a vague 
panic, huddled deeper in the bed, his knees drawn 
up to his chin rigidly. It was a long time since first 
he had grown afraid of all the thoughts that hang 
fragrant about the simple scents and sights and 
sounds of the earth. Now they stung him like goads, 
With a pathetic thankfulness he crept back to the 
complexities, and resumed the consideration of his 
dead wife. 

"God pity the man," he murmured, "whose wife 
has a religious tendency, and can look hurt without 
any permanent injury to her good looks. If .wifely 
emotions make a woman ugly, I've noticed she soon 
overcomes 'em.— She looked a Madonna to the end, 
— a cheap Madonna, — you may notice her,— with 
modified lip, — in a score of religious pictures of— of 
— German origin — mostly. Vou had no religious ten- 
dency, if I remember, Anne, and you never looked 
plaintive." 

"No," said Anne. "I wasn't married." 

He smiled faintly. The stroke of a scurrying, 

hurrying, wheezing cheap clock broke into the weary 

jvuise, and lifted Anne out of an abstraction, into 

which Ihe contemplation of the bitter-sweet, lean, sad 
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smile of the artist's wife had carried her, to see the 
sick man's face worn and twisted with pain, his sha- 
dowy hand held up in mute protest. 

"Her kitchen clock," he wailed. "The last thing 
left of her. She was most viciously punctual, Anne." 

"Poor Julian," said Anne, with a little broken 
laugh. 

"Say it aloud, dear!" he said presently, watching 
her face, the amused cynicism growing on his. In 
her direct, simple way she obeyed him. 

"I was thinking that I was glad I didn't marry 
you, dear. It would never have done. I should have 
worried you to death. I also can demand things, 
and, what's more, give them unmelodious names, and 
nothing in the world would ever have induced me to 
friz up my front hair; nothing! The dull, straight 
line would have tormented you continually. Besides, 
my nose was never quite satisfactory." 

"But, but," he cried, with feeble passion, "but 
you loved me — you lo " 

"Oh, I loved you — I love you — dearly," she said 
slowly, her eyes, like the heart of a blue flame, 
darkening and glowing. "I — I loved the man you 
might have been — and I love you. The man may 
change, but the love doesn't. Somehow, love is more 
unchanging than man " She broke off, laughing 
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unsteadily. "You look surprised, and well you may! 
To think of me, me, babbling of unchanging love! 
It wasn't my usual habit, Julian, was it?" She paused 
to quiet the trembling of her lips. "But I think — I 
think — death alters one's point of view." 

While she spoke he had been taking surreptitious 
sips at a little blue bottle. The cold indifference had 
once again fallen upon his face, his eyes closed slowly, 
and soon he slept a little, but only to awake, after a 
brief, tossing slumber, with a shivering start. 

"It's beastly cold," he complained; "cold and 
clammy. Shut that damned window. Ah, forgive 
me, dear, shows how far we've been apart — we two! 
Eh, what — were you saying — saying just now — about 
unchanging love?" he inquired weakly. Any banality 
were better than a lapse back into that grizzly night- 
mare. "What were you saying?" he repeated irritably 
— "why can't you speak?" 

She was dumb, with an odd sense of unspeakable 
shame, unspeakable helplessness. There was — there 
must be grandeur, greatness, balm, somewhere in 
death. All this was a prostitution of some vague in- 
finity, and to be helpless in such a strait seemed so 
mean a thing. 

"I was only saying," she answered with difficulty, 
"that love appears to be a stauncher thing than man," 
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"Ah! that's when you're not married," he moaned; 
"she didn't find it so." 

"No!" 

"Religious tendency, again!" he explained huskily 
—"and " 

"And?" she repeated in her low, full-throated 
voice. 

"And" — the little civilities were dropping from 
him piteously one by one — his smile, in its time 
radiant and sweet, was now a poor twisted grin. 
"And," he repeated jerkily, "well — you see — God 
has not yet made the man whose morality can hold 
out for long — against a — plaintive wife. Under such 
a dispensation there's no arguing with Nature." He 
stirred with uneasy pain, and half turned his face to 
the dim wall. 

"I see," she said, moving him gently into a better 
position. "And in spite of this — of this! In spite 
of everything," she cried, after a pause, and her voice 
held a passionate appeal, "I love you — ah! I love 
you, and I'm so sorry, so sorry, that I think all the 
part of me I like best must go wherever you are go- 
ing, to help you, to take care of you. Oh ! Julian, I 
have been wanting to help you — all these six years — 
and to take care of you, and even — this can't change 
me," she protested. "I — I don't understand women." 



"Don't upbraid yourself, my dear. I do. And 
don't — for God's sake don't look tragic or retrospec- 
tively high-principled; your untutored instincts were 
right enough. I was a decent fellow — then — more 
or less. It was this" — he held up the little blue 
bottle shakily, "and this" — he tapped his hollow 
chest. "I believe, by the way, that I've put the cart 
before the horse. And — the business has been com- 
plicated in the deuce of a way with a hereditary con- 
science, and— a— habit of— observation. I have 
taken notes on each step as I went — under — I've 
never lied to you, Anne; there was hardly time be- 
fore we parted, was there, dear? So you'll believe 
me probably when I tell you that I have suffered. 
In a variety of ways — I — have — suffered greatly, my 
dear. You haven't seen me all these years. What 
struck you first?" With a faint half-amused curiosity 
he watched her. 

Her eyes burned with unshed tears; her voice 
was worn with them. 

"You, you looked relaxed — slack," 

"Ah! that comes of being fed by ravens. It's a 
demoralising habit. The deuce of it is, too, that 
ravens liave a tendency to weaken in their ministry." 

There was a scuttling of feet on the uneven 
mmlilo steps, and along the corridor there ran a 
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whispering of soft, sibilant sounds. Then came a 
hurried, fearful knock, and a handsome, plump 
peasant-woman waddled into the room, in her hand 
a small, dark-eyed elfish boy, who, with the air and 
bearing of a mirthless Puck, glared from the dying 
man to the girl. 

"Oh, Beatrice!" said Lynton, faintly "It's you, 
is it? I had forgotten — that," said he, turning his 
face to Anne, and nodding in the direction of the 
child, whose opinion of his parent, to judge by 
the stony malevolence of his glance, seemed but 
poor. "Under existing circumstances it's — a — com- 
plication. To what do I owe this most agreeable 
visit, Beatrice?" he asked, going back to Italian. 

The woman who, after the fashion of her kind, 
was possessed of a shuddering horror of that she 
saw sheer and stark on the man's face, shuffled, 
tottering, cringing, and moaning against the wall. 

"No more money, Signor, not a lire since five 
weeks, and with the times so bad — no harvest, no 

wheat — a handful of grapes .— " 

"Ravens again!" commented Lynton, breaking 
ruthlessly into the quavering sobs. "Phew! I made 
sure Harris would tire in time. However, he's held 
out for over six weeks, and with human nature in 
the state it is, that's something. Anne, would you 
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mind removing that amiable and intelligent — fret-saw 
— out of my direct line — of — vision? It suggests the 
deceased Madonna — and perhaps you'll propose some 
solution." He turned his head away, gasping pite- 
ously. 

Anne went to the child, now perched on the table 
draining some wine-dregs out of a long glass, his 
eyes, full of cold implacability, still directed towards 
his father. Upon Anne's approach he set down the 
glass, and, with an entirely unmoved face, but quite 
extraordinary agility, levelled himself at her person. 
Grasping her waist with two small prehensile heels 
firmly, her neck with one slim, tenacious hand, with 
the other he proceeded systematically to pull down 
her hair. Half throttled for the imp's grasp, alto- 
gether aghast because of the amazing immovability 
of his countenance, set against the spirit and fire in 
his actions, Anne, for the moment, was incapable of 
resistance. Her hair was now all about her ears, 
while the boy, still absolutely serene and unemotional, 
was mercilessly tweaking it. The eyes of the sick 
man kindled horridly; two dull fires shone out lurid 
from his moribund face. 

"Hal" he muttered; "ha! it has, after all, a soul. 
I thought it was elf, pure and simple. The thing 
has a soul, Lord help it! It will be an artist, too, 
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one day, by Jove! Had you looked like that — but 
— once — in the old days, Anne, I should have known 
that you were a mere foolish, unreasonable — woman 
— like the rest of — 'em, no — unreachable goddess at 
all, and — and life — would have been different, for 
both of us — my dear " 

Catching the child's hands in a fierce grasp, Anne 
flashed on his father a quick look, anger, doubt, pity, 
shame, and love all struggling up in it oddly. 

"Difterent!" she repeated under her breath, "and 
: — better — for — me — you think ? " 

"No, only for me. It isn't of the woman one 
thinks at such a time. I shouldn't have bored — you 

— at least " he muttered, with his dreadful grin; 

"possibly I might have amused your unoccupied 
moments, which — is, after all, more — than — can — be 
said — for — most husbands " 

Still keeping the child's hands in hers, and dis- 
regarding utterly the activity of his heels, she 
beckoned to the whimpering woman, and together 
they left the room. 

"And now," said Anne, setting the child on a 
bench and holding him at arm's length, so that she 
could look him fair in the face; "what are you kick- 
ing me and pulling my hair like this for?" 

"You made the little Mama cry," said the boy, 

Anne Mauleverer. I. 2 
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steadily, in his clear, shrill, sweet voice, half in 
English, half in Italian; "an* cry an* cry, but you 
made papa laugh, like, like santa — devil in the 
church beyond." 

"It was — the other — ladies, Signorina " 

Beatrice explained hastily. "The friends — of the 
Signor." 

"Yes. What's the child's name?" 

"Juliano," she whined. 

"Well then, Juliano, I never even saw the little 
Mama, so I couldn't very well have made her cry. 
Therefore, you may just as well keep your heels 
quiet. I knew your father — years ago, — years be- 
fore you were here at all, and when I heard that he 
was very ill, and there was no longer any little 
Mama to take care of him, I came to him. And 
you're making hay of the wrong person, the wrong 
person altogether. And that's very silly indeed, and 
wastes your time." 

He relaxed his rigid legs, and stared at her. 

"Is this lies?" he inquired amiably. 

"No. It's truth." He wriggled nimbly from her 
grasp, and stood up before her stiff as a ram-rod. 

"That," said he, "that will we find out Beatrice 
has a husband, and he can find things out — all 
things can he find out," he repeated, spreading his 
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legs in a manner grotesquely mannish. "Come, 
Beatrice, and stop howling. Come!" he commanded 
shrilly. 

"Here, Beatrice ," said Anne. "Here is money 
until I come." The woman dried her eyes with 
alacrity and fawned, mumbling, on her benefactor. 
For Beatrice had an open mind, and a quick eye 
for the sort of respectability that pays without hag- 
gling. 

When Anne returned to the room, although the 
eyes of the man still smouldered, his face had grown 
ashen. 

"Have you choked her off?" he asked, and the 
words came rattling up in his throat. Anne lifted 
him softly, and her arms brought the life flickering 
back in him. 

"I have paid her for a week or so," she said 
simply, "and then Pll take the child myself." 

"You — you — will take — the child?" He looked 
at her curiously. "I — I — congratulate you — upon 
your — acquisition!" he murmured, brokenly. "A 
most desirable — addition to any — respectable house- 
hold." 

Anne laid her hand on his forehead gently, and 
for a few moments he fell into an unquiet sleep, 
again to awake in an irrational panic. 
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"You— you— won't leave me, Anne?" he wailed, 
dully. 

"Leave you, my poor dearest! You know 1 
won't" She put her hands on his shaking thin 
shoulders, and laid him back on his pillows. He 
shuddered and sighed, and in the long silence the 
pain that grew upon his tired face was incredible. 

" It was an — artistic blunder," he said at last, jerkily, 
his throat rattling and rustling, "to — to — have— 
compl icated — m e^ — with a — hereditary — conscience." 

Anne's eyes and hands soothed him tenderly, but 
she could find no words. 

The stars hung now large and lambent in the 
velvet sky, and the young southern moon was pour- 
ing shimmering streams of light over the chill squalor 
of the room, turning all the common things to a 
weird spectral beauty. But it was all too cold and 
sad. Anne crept away to light a lamp. There was 
humanity in its homely light. 

"Don't," he murmured, almost inaudibly; "don't 
I have endured — many— mortifications — with — toler- 
able equanimity, but I — bar — dying — in the flare— 
of — a paraffin lamp. Come — here — love — I want to 
— speak to you. Close — closer, — ah! that's right! 
Do you remember that — day — in the boat — hon 
close — we — were — how happy? They rescued us— 
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and — gave us — egg-flip — and a — sermon on — fool- 
hardiness. Closer — Anne! Pm going to give — you 
— some — advice — and — you're to take it. At the 
point of death, the advice of — any man — becomes — 
of — sound — marketable — value. I — notice in you — 
quite an abnormal turn for self-sacrifice. Overcome 
it, my dear. It's a virtue — which adorns — your — 
sex, — no doubt, — but — it demoralises ours. Take 
my word — for — it, — the — word — of a — man — in ex- 
tremis, it — it — doesn't — pay " Again her sooth- 

ing hands coaxed back the vanishing life, and he 
whispered, looking in her eyes, with little gasps, 
"There — was — a — T story — once — about — a girl , — a 
— poet's — wife — minor — so far as — I — can — re- 
member. She was — like you — Anne! She wore — 
her youth — like a star; and there was a sudden 
smash — up, — a sort — of a — classical railway — ac- 
cident, — and when — they — found her — under all her 
— beautiful — clothes — she wore — a — hair — shirt. She 
— she — was — a — a — damned — fool! — And it's — 
just the — sort of — thing — you'd — do, Anne. Don't! 
— Take my advice, it don't — pay. Pm glad — glad 

— I have — known — you, Anne " he said, after a 

long, long rest — the last — 

"If a man has known a good woman, and — and 
loved — her — it — hasn't— been— all — Hell ?" 
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CHAPTER H. 

"And, after all, if I had been Julian's wife, the 
poor little creature would have been mine really," 
thought Anne, later on in the night, as she sat be- 
side her dead in the moonlight; "and," she added, 
with an odd, patient, dry little sob, "I certainly 
shouldn't have had any more money to keep him 
with." Whereupon, with a mixture of quite irre- 
sponsible unpracticability, together with a gleam or 
two of sound, unvarnished commonsense, she fell to 
sketching out the ways and means whereby she pro- 
posed to maintain her newly-acquired property. This 
needed, indeed, a good deal of ingenuity and some 
imagination, for up to this time she had found it 
somewhat difficult to maintain even herself — that is, 
in the way she should have chosen. 

She had come of a stock to which haste and the 
keeping of accounts were most exceedingly abhorrent, 
and her first eighteen years, when not engaged in 
study, upon a horse's back, or afoot after game, were 
spent in a sunny, sad, soft loiter with a dance and a 
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dirge in it. A sort of thing peculiar to her native 
soil, which combines within itself a vivid interest in 
life, with all the aloofness of the visionary — a power 
of laughter only equalled by a power of tears. 

In the complications attendant upon the death of 
her mother, a whirl of vulgar haste had for the first 
time fallen ruthlessly upon the Mauleverer family, 
torturing and trying it, but in no sort of way altering 
the bent of its inclinations. 

The afflicted family was also called upon during 
this season of unrest to glance timorously at its bank- 
ing account, and in a frenzy of penitence and good 
resolutions to blot from its distracted mind the exact 
amount of the overdraft. Mrs. Mauleverer had been 
an old lady with pedigree points, and a really as- 
tonishing sense of the honour and importance of her 
family. She had, moreover, a lordly contempt for 
the petty details of existence, and thought consider- 
ably more of preserving to future generations an in- 
credible number of acres — to a large extent bog- 
land — than of the individual well-being and comfort 
of the younger members of her vast house-full. She 
had always contrived to maintain a magnificent, albeit 
rather ascetic estate, upon an inconsiderable income 
reverting to her from her mother; thus at the time of 
her death there stood to her credit the arrears of her 
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jointure, running now for a matter of ten years. 
These assets, according to any ordinary sense of 
justice or morality, should have been left to clothe 
and feed that helpless, hungry, younger brood, to 
whom no acres, either good or bad, had fallen. Mrs. 
Mauleverer was, however, from no point of view, an 
ordinary woman. Far from it Every penny of 
which she could lay hold, or upon any plea what- 
soever claim, she bequeathed to be devoted solely to 
the easing of the mortgages upon those bleak miles 
of bog — the inalienable perquisite of each eldest 
Mauleverer for the time being. 

The will was expressed in elegant and elevated 
language, with many fine turns of speech. But if 
Mrs. Mauleverer had a literary turn, she had also, on 
occasion, a clear head; there was no mistaking the 
import of that monumental testimony. 

While it was being read John Mauleverer turned 
purple with embarrassment, and damned with the 
same voice in which he shouted the responses in 
church, thus fully satisfying the demands of a some- 
what exacting conscience. He was an honest, kindly 
fellow, with no desire whatsoever to rob his juniors. 
He was, besides, perfectly well aware that once this 
windfall should go the rounds of the county, not a 
farthing of rent, for a good three years to come, 
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would he be privileged to collect. His tenants having 
fine logical minds, and a sound belief in the law of 
balance as applied to their betters. 

The lawyer, with a sort of deep-mouthed bay, 
read on solemnly. The tone was due partly to pro- 
fessional emotion, partly to certain hopes of his own, 
in regard to the seventeen-year-old Kitty — had Mrs. 
Mauleverer, that is, followed all decent precedent, 
and done the right thing. 

When he had come to the end of the polished 
periods, there ensued a decorous hush, broken 
presently by Anne, the second girl, who, taking a 
critical survey of the family, remarked in the linger- 
ing, gentle voice peculiar to her: 

"And so we haven't a farthing between us, and 
we've all got to live by our wits. That's unfortunate, 
certainly, for I never knew a family with fewer." 

They gathered what they had, however, in time, 
and each proceeded to range himself after his kind. 

Two of the girls transplanted themselves gaily to 
other hearths as warm, and lavish, and untidy as their 
own, which had been long awaiting them. For, given 
a girl with sufficient good looks, what Irishman worth 
the name would permit the unexpected vagaries of 
any will to come between him and his honest affec- 
tions? 
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And indeed, on the whole, the action of the late 
Mrs. Mauleverer was upheld throughout the county. 
There was a high tone about it, no miserable trade 
instinct there! And after all, the Mauleverers some- 
how always managed to fall on their feet 

The marriageable sisters disposed of, and a boy 
or so set afloat by accommodating relatives, Anne 
began to wonder when Julian Lynton would come 
home to take her off the family bills. 

Lynton was a genius who lived at Rome, and 
painted pictures, and Anne loved him dearly. 

He came home, sure enough, in due course, and 
his heart ached when he saw her, for he knew that 
howsoever much all other things might have slackened 
and drifted, love alone had grown more strong. And 
love meant suffering, and he was too tired now to 
suffer very much. Only twenty-four, but tired, dog- 
tired, with the seeds of death already working in 
him. 

A prophetic vista of poverty-stricken labour for 
two — possibly more — spread its endless grey length 
inexorably ahead of him. Having no family instincts 
whatsoever, with a sensation of unutterable depression, 
he shuddered, and, in the consecutive manner of the 
reasoning man, began to reflect upon Anne. 

When Anne was near him, indeed, her magnificent 
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outlines disarmed criticism; but, directly she was out 
of sight, he could find in her irritating incongruities. 
Her impersonal earthlessness belied her build. Julian 
sighed and coughed a little. In the society of saints, 
life becomes strenuous, and the obviousness of Anne 
frequently hit you like a blow. Again he coughed, 
sighed, and felt more fatigued than he had done for 
a long time. 

For all his artistic dreaminess, Julian Lynton 
could show himself, at times, to be a man of prompt 
action. 

He went over to London one day, and the next 
married a woman with sparse outlines, but a com- 
fortable income, who loved him slavishly. 

Upon [the news of the event Anne was a little 
surprised to find that something in her heart seemed 
to have been torn in two, and did not feel at all in- 
clined to mend. She could not have believed herself 
to be possessed of such a wealth of sensations that 
could hurt in so ridiculous a way. She seemed to 
be just one huge joke, that ached all over dread- 
fully. 

She mentioned these sensations to no one, how- 
ever, but, without a pause, pursued her usual avoca- 
tions. The day after Julian was married, she brought 
the brush home, and John, with all his might, thanked 
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God. He, himself, had run his horse slick into .a wire 
fence and nearly broken both their necks, for sheer 
funk of what Anne might do. And when old Mrs. 
Foley commanded him to give her a lead, wrapt in 
a reverie, he told her to go to the devil. By the 
mercy of Providence the old lady was as deaf as a 
post, "but that," said John, who had a chivalrous 
soul of his own, "that was neither here nor there." 

A few mornings later Anne, in the middle of 
carving a ham, paused, laid down her knife absently, 
and waving her fork to and fro in the dreamy 
rhythmic way in which in moments of excitement 
she frequently moved any object that came handy, 
including the younger children, informed the family 
that she intended to go to Italy and be a sculptor. 
The family, with one accord, told her to go on with 
the ham, and not be an ass. Nevertheless, when, 
having resumed her occupation, she proceeded to 
unfold her scheme systematically, it listened with some 
degree of attention. 

"Now," said John, after a short pause, spent by 
Anne in consuming her own portion of ham serenely, 
"that's Anne all over. For six days in the week 
you'd take your oath she was a gibbering idiot, and 
on the seventh you'd be just as ready to swear she 
was a sort of a half-baked genius. There's a lot of 
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sense in her notion. She can model. I've never seen 
a head of a horse half so good as that she did of 
the Pike — the very day before he chested that in- 
fernal fence. ,, John hemmed apologetically, con- 
templated the sea of faces, all dependent upon him, 
and sighed. That little mischance had cost him the 
race, a cool three hundred, to say nothing of a broken 
rib and a gashed head. 

"And," he continued more cheerfully, "Anne can 
talk Italian like a native. I shouldn't be the least 
surprised if you made your fortune, Anne." 

Having said his say, John accepted another plate 
of ham. 

"Well," said De Crespigny, "I should, then. Julian 
Lynton's a professional, and 'tisn't much of a fortune 
he's made." 

"Men have expenses," said John, oracularly, "with 
which women have nothing to do." 

"I don't know about that," said De Crespigny, 
impartially. "All I do know is that Anne has a 
tremendous appetite. And look at the size of her, 
and what it takes to make her clothes! It's those 
sort of things that cut into an income." 

De Crespigny was noted for his practical turn. 
His mother, who had an eye for the fitness of things, 
often regretted that she had not called him plain 
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James, like his grandfather, especially since the noble 
relative whose name he bore left every penny away to 
some obscure Jenkins person. 

"I shouldn't go," said Anne, ignoring the interrup- 
tions, "if I didnt know that I should do the work I 
mean to attempt, well." She got white as she spoke, 
and her fingers felt cold and useless. She hoped to 
goodness no one would be wanting any more ham 
just yet All she knew of her powers and her limita- 
tions, she had learnt from Julian Lynton, whose art- 
conscience was entirely reliable. His applause had 
been her inspiration; his disapproval her spur. Of 
her art Anne prophesied with some understanding; of 
her Italian she felt less confident 

The late Mrs. Mauleverer had had a rooted ob- 
jection to modern schools and modes of instruction; 
and each fresh governess as she appeared, after a 
brief tussle, was invariably routed from the field. 
Happily, however, Mrs. Mauleverer could herself con- 
verse fluently, with a strong Irish accent, in three 
European languages, and these, by methods alto- 
gether her own, she imparted to her daughters faith- 
fully. 

The enterprising lady had likewise unearthed from 
u neighbouring town a decayed professor of the 
classics, and from him Anne had absorbed many 
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remnants of classical lore. These, however, having 
been severely bowdlerised and somewhat transposed 
by Mr. O'Grady's original mind, had become to a 
certain extent hibernicised. 

Anne's Italian, however, soon lost its pleasant 
home-grown flavour and roll, and no longer be- 
wildered a polite people; while in her six years in 
Italy she had fully justified herself of her parlous 
enterprise. 

What she did, she did well The trouble with 
her was that she had no especial yearning for over- 
exerting herself. To loiter and dream was in the 
very marrow of her bones. 

During her three years of study, indeed, her work, 
to give her her due, had been hard and steady. 
There was a power of earnestness underlying all 
Anne's irresponsibility; at heart she was no trifler. 
She had besides, upon some subjects, a severe con- 
science, and John was paying for her. But once she 
found herself in a position to earn a living, deciding 
to earn it to her liking, she turned vagrant. 

There were days and days which she would spend 
fooling about in the woods and with the horses in the 
stables; not even half the time making studies, but 
perhaps leaning idly up against a horse, dreaming 
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now steadily for a full half-hour with fear and sorrow, 
doubt, and a great forlornness. When she pulled 
herself at last from her misery, she stood up slowly, 
and kissed the dead Julian's lips. 

"Pll do my best, dear," said she, "my very best, 
and at anyrate I daresay Pll do rather better than 
you'd have done yourself." Then she sat doggedly 
down to plunge into some more impossible plans. 

In the early dawn she went out, down the broad, 
flagged terrace, and got some breakfast at a little 
place she knew, where the polenta and macaroni 
were fresh and fragrant, and the coffee a dream. 
From thence she went on to her rooms in a street 
not far distant, and brought away some clay with 
which she made a cast of Julian's head. It grew 
into a beautiful thing afterwards, and might have 
made her a name; for there was genius in it, heaven- 
born, in that it had grown up in a night, out of the 
infinite pity of a woman's heart. 

But Anne wanted the head for herself, not to 
make a name with. 

She also wanted it for Julian's little son, when 
she should have succeeded in teaching him to 
detest his parent somewhat less acutely than he now 
did. 
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When she had laid the man to his last rest, she 
gathered up his few papers and little beginnings of 
things, and set off to claim the boy, who, for first 
fruits of his adoption, kicked her soundly, and called 
her by a most exceedingly evil name. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In view of her new responsibilities, Anne resolved, 
to the best of her ability, to give up vagrancy. The 
initial step towards the accomplishment of this laud- 
able design, obviously, was to form a permanent 
headquarters somewhere, and this she accordingly did. 
In her first fervour of duty-doing, she called her two 
living rooms and the studio by the gentle name of 
Home. But after a week's experience of the creature 
with whom she proposed to set up housekeeping, the 
name seemed to her to be a misfit To eat, and 
move, and think, and mourn under the watchful and 
emotionless gaze of an ancient of days something 
under six years, might well take the homeliness from 
any bricks and mortar. Before long Anne began to 
be afraid to breathe. "If," she thought distractedly, 
"if he'd only look happy for once, or fall and cut 
himself and bleed, I should know that he was human, 
and — act accordingly. But with those deathly eyes 
fixed constantly upon me, I can* do nothing. Pm 
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paralysed, and if it goes on much longer we'll starve, 
that's all." 

She threw down her ineffectual chisel, and fell 
to drift about the rooms, every nerve in her body 
twitching. 

The rooms were in a rambling old palace of a 
place, set in a great courtyard out of Florence, an old 
terraced garden falling down to the white road sharply. 
Anne had done all she could in the matter of house- 
decoration, which consisted in rescuing, more or less, 
from their coating of dirt, the old frescoed walls, and 
in having the floors cleaned, besides banishing a bat 
or two, and a host of spiders. 

There was no earthly reason for any further idling, 
therefore, especially considering the time lost whilst 
Julian lay a-dying. 

Again she seized her tool and tried to throw her 
thoughts into the small block of stone, in grave 
patience waiting for its destiny. She was beset, 
pursued, battered by thoughts, but they all flew away 
from the marble to beat their wings ineffectually 
around the dead Julian and the living one. 

She was leaning up against the window-sill, sick 
with balked purpose, when a soft babble of liquid 
sounds fell on her ears, causing her to spring round 
in a panic. She had left the child dozing in the sun 
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with the little green lizards, as impervious to sunstroke 
as they. She had expected, at the very least, an 
hour's respite. 

In his shrill sweet lisp, "Was you cwyin'?" in- 
quired Julian, suspiciously. 

"Crying! No!" 

"That's queer, then. Most things about you is 
queer, but that's the queerest The little Mama 
cwied all the time, an' the others often done it 
Papa's ladies often had wet cheeks, and Mama's nose 
wor wed." He paused in retrospective meditation. 
"I don't think the noses of the others wor wed. An'," 
he regarded her with more than his customary 
tolerance, "an' you'd have learn't to cwy all wight," 
he assured her cheerfully, "an' gotted a wed nose, if 
you hadn't put Papa in the gwound so quick." 

"Did — did you ever learn?" she asked hurriedly. 

"I began to," he replied solemnly. "It was nasty, 
it hurt me in the head. When they put the little 
Mama in the gwound," he continued, a surprising 
alertness in his quiet voice, "Papa cwied hisself, like 
anything. It wor werry interestin', but he didn't like 
it. He soon stopped, an' I wor werry sowwy. An' 
then the man came an' gev me sweets, an' took me 
to Beatwice. She hit me pwetty hard, but I kicked 
her, an' I used to be hungwy, an' the figs wor hard 
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an* gev me stummick aches, but the gwapes got wipe, 
an* the sun wor hot an* bwight, a' I forgot to cwy, 
an* I wont begin again. It's nicer to make other peple 
cwy than to do it yourself," he said dreamily, his 
impartial eyes searching space. "Papa laughed a lot." 

Notwithstanding Anne's sense of shock and chill, 
she was feeling rather exhilarated; a conversation 
protracted to so inordinate a length argued at least 
the possibility in her adopted son for human com- 
panionship. 

"Did anyone ever — kiss you?" she inquired, 
diffidently. Julian paused to stare critically at her 
eyes. They were queer eyes, and surprised him 
continually. 

"Yes; the little Mama," he said at last, "an* she 
always wetted my face when she did, an' said, 'G — 
G — God k — k — keep my darlinY She had a little 
voice, not like yours at all; it used to shake like 
Pietro's reed-pipe when Adelaide comes behind the 
big twee at Beatwice's. Once one of the others twied 
it, an' I bit her lip. She woared, an' Papa laughed. 
Wor — you thinkm' of it?" 

"I— oh— no!" 

"Oh, well. Pm glad." He took another compre- 
hensive stare at her. "If you fowgot an' did, I 
mightn't bite yer lip, pewhaps." 
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At this point Anne took respectful hold of her 
ward, and began to brush his hair with a little silver- 
backed brush she had found two days before in the 
little dim shop of an old Jew which hid many a 
treasure. She did not give herself any particular 
trouble about her own things. They were always 
nice, to begin with. It was not in Anne to choose 
any common or ugly thing; but she frequently lost 
them. 

She had, however, a curious feeling about Julian. 
Anything that touched him or that he wore must be, 
in its kind, altogether beautiful and simple. 

When she had brushed his hair, she dressed 
him in a little suit that had about it that look of 
demure freshness and finish which means always a 
considerable outlay. Down to his little shirt of silken 
web, all his outfit was of the same rare quality. 

For the first time in their acquaintance Julian, 
during the process of dressing, permitted his eyes to 
wander elsewhere than over her face; she therefore 
gladly seized the opportunity to look at him closely. 

He was creamy, and soft, and full of dimples. 
His little milk-teeth gleamed like peeled almonds, his 
dark hair curled innocently in short close rings. 
Apart from his eyes he was just a simple, foolish, 
human child. 
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Anne's heart throbbed with pride, and ached to 
kiss him. He turned on her suddenly with the old 
stare. 

"Does the man that paid Beatwice pay you?" he 
demanded abruptly, twirling the ribbon of his blouse, 
his eyes fixed on Anne's. 

"No — of course he doesn't." 

"Then who does?" 

"No one. I don't want payment." 

"Beatwice did. She said I wor dear at the 
pwice. Then do you do it to save yer soul, like the 
Contessa?" 

Anne looked her bewilderment. 

"The Contessa," pursued Julian, with an intelligent 
willingness to instruct. "She lives at the Castle near 
Beatwice, and have an ugly soul; her face is ugly 
also, an' to save her soul she washes old men's dirty 
feet sometimes. I seen her after she done it. Her 
soul were better. Beatwice said so, but her face 
wor just as bad. I wonder," he continued reflectively, 
"if she washed more- dirty feet, would she save her 
face, too! I'd rather save my face than my soul. You 
see faces, and souls is hid. Are you washin' me and 
givin' me new clothes to save your soul?" He stared 
at her attentively, and seemingly from a new point of 
view. "Your face doesn't want savin'; it's saved, an' 
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d'ye know," he cooed magnanimously, "I think the 
feet's the best plan for your soul, they's soon over 
and I last" 

"But Pd rather have you; I like you to last" 

"Oh, do you? Papa didn't, an' Beatwice didn't, 
when the man forgot the scudi. The little Mama 
did, but she wor mad with God for not doin' what 
she telled him 'bout me. An' the other ones, oh! 
they didn't, none of 'em ! I'll help you wid your soul. 
I will," he concluded generously; "it's a good thing 
your face don't want nothinV 

From that day Julian slackened in his stare, and 
Anne was enabled to resume her professional duties. 

No man ever looked once at Anne who did not 
take good care to look again, while many of her 
ways exasperated women. It may, therefore, be in- 
ferred that she had a large circle of friends. Very 
early in her career she had been taken up by Mrs. 
Turrle, a lady who from time to time descended 
upon the English colonies scattered throughout Italy 
in order to regulate their manners and expose their 
morals. 

She had not spent half an evening in the society 
of Anne before she discovered a proprietary interest 
in her. She had known her aunt twenty years before, 
and somewhere early in the century a great-aunt of 
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her sister-in-law's had married a Mauleverer, and ever 
after bitterly regretted it. Thereupon she pounced 
upon Anne, and publicly and triumphantly annexed 
her. Not for years had she chanced upon a girl 
with such a complexion, or in whom she could discern 
such an amazing need for reorganisation. 

Mrs. Turrle had, on her part, a bracing presence, 
and showed traces of a good heart, while her Italian, 
which she exercised freely, reminded Anne of her 
mother's; and so, in her easy-going, gentle way, she 
defied her decorously, and they became firm friends; 
Mrs. Turrle remaining under the fixed delusion always 
that, but for her timely intervention, Anne's social 
chances must have been long since snuffed out. 

Thus naturally she felt a bitter sense of injury 
when it was only through the wagging of tea-table 
tongues that she first became cognizant of the advent 
of Julian. Swallowing as best she could the acrimoni- 
ousness of her wrath, and spurred on by bounden 
duty, she toiled up the two hundred marble steps 
that led to Anne's eerie. For Anne had contrived to 
have one room near the roof, where she could do 
her slighter work and breathe the air of heaven. 

When she arrived Anne's first thought was one of 
thankfulness that Julian was happily asleep among his 
lizards; his presence else might have proved embar- 
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rassing. Then she sighed, and took off her pinafore. 
Her visitor shone with a lurid dignity, a fatal leisure. 
Meanwhile she had sat down and was steadily perus- 
ing Anne. 

"I suppose you swing up these steps," she said, 
at last, in a despondent tone. 

"No, I generally walk, unless I'm in a hurry. 
'But you see, I seldom do happen to be in a hurry ." 

"It's all the same, you could without straining a 
muscle. I detest Mrs. Drew — manners, morals, and 
appearance. At the same time, she does occasionally, 
by chance, say something to the point, and she was 
not very far out when she said that blatant good 
health, such as yours, presupposes a lack of the finer 
emotions — sensitiveness, modesty for example." 

"Dear me!" said Anne, softly; "you're public 
opinion then. I was hoping that you were yourself. 
It's so hot." 

"Hot," she snapped. "It needs a nervous system 
to appreciate changes of temperature. To look at 
you you might be on a mountain-top." 

"One can't register every emotion on one's skin," 
Anne murmured, apologetically, leaning back against 
a gilded Louis Seize chair, in which, by reason of 
having expended two months' earnings on its purchase, 
she felt an inordinate pride. She looked massive, 
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composed, cool, and to a lady with a commanding 
brow, a magisterial gift and a deferential circle, 
extremely exasperating. 

"To put it upon no other ground, don't you think, 
Anne, that it might have been better taste had you 
deigned to — explain yourself; or had — um — in fact, 
had you asked me to do so for you?" 

"But," said Anne, coolly plunging upon the point, 
"but neither of us could have explained Julian 
away." 

"We might at least have explained him — here," 
said the lady oracularly. 

"He is here. That's enough surely for any 
rational being." 

"Society, my dear — this hole-and-corner society, 
at least" — said she, with a comprehensive hand-wave 
that embraced the better part of Europe, "is not 
composed of rational beings; it's riddled with fools, 
mostly with profane minds." 

"Ohjt well! It would be waste of time to try to 
explain anything to profane-minded fools, wouldn't 
it?" 

"Faugh! Silken socks, indeed," said the lady 
irrelevantly, looking haughtily past Anne. 

Anne's eyes sparkled; clearly the boy had been 
already inspected, the crowning weakness in Mrs. 
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Turrle was her slavish devotion to personal beauty, 
and Julian asleep was something to think of. 

"I saw a suit like that at Mattios' the other day," 
pursued Mrs. Turrle, hopelessly. "I longed to buy it 
for dear Henry's boy, but I could not conscientiously 
afford it." 

"But you have a regular income and an established 
position. I have neither. It's only the like of me 
who ever can afford anything." 

Again Mrs. Turrle shifted her ground, and marched 
upon another grievance, in her heat and fatigue, 
rather too rapidly, perhaps, for the purposes of per- 
fect art. 

"When I think of you, of you, Anne Mauleverer, 
sane in the main, and, goodness knows, with the 
strength of Goliath, in a simmer of mawkish, faugh! 
love! for, for a wisp of attenuated vices — you must 
excuse me, my love, I cannot, even for your sake, 
truckle with the truth; for six years — six years," she 
repeated tragically — "I declare I — I feel faint and 
sick. And never, never to mention a word of it, not 
once, to your best friend — your guardian, so to speak, 
in the absence of any responsible relative." 

Anne's lips had grown a little white, and her eye- 
lids fluttered in an odd way they had; otherwise she 
was cool enough. 
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"From the acute symptoms which the mere sur- 
mises of my best friends seem to bring on them, per- 
haps it was as well I didn't." . 

"Anne, you'd exasperate a saint." 

"I wonder if I should," said Anne innocently. 
"Pve never met a saint yet." 

"His wife was a saint in her way," said Mrs. Turrle 
viciously. 

"Yes." 

"Ha! I daresay he told you she was a cat." 

"On the contrary. He said she looked a Ma- 
donna to the last." 

"Hem! And so that was the reason you refused 
those three unexceptionable offers. If only I had had 
the remotest conception of this criminal folly! Six 
years " 



"I never said anything about refusing- 
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"As if three healthy young men could, in suc- 
cession, show all the idiotic symptoms of a hopeless 
attachment, and every soul in this wretched little 
community not know it! We're not in London, girl, 
where a man can make a fool of himself in decent 
obscurity. You've behaved abominably, Anne!" 

"Dear Mrs. Turrle, I'm not responsible for men 
showing symptoms of imbecility. It's their brain." 

"If a big creature like you, with a voice as soft 
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as honey, and great irresponsible eyes, not half so 
innocent as they look, goes about mothering young 
men, there must, as a mattift^f course, follow weep- 
ing and gnashing oTteeth. Ana you're not an idiot, 
Anne — far from it; on these occasions you take ex- 
cellent care that it's not your own teeth that gnash, 
whoever else's it may be! In common decency and 
kindness of heart you should have spoken up — well 
— I don't say to every man who has been insane 
enough to wish to marry you, but — but — to some 
judicious-minded friend." Mrs. Turrle stiffened her 
back decorously, "Julian Lynton was hardly a person 
for any girl to explain to a — hem — nice man. He 
called for a little — well — diplomacy!" 

"There was, after all, nothing to explain, and — 
so disreputable a person surely demanded a discreet 
silence." 

"Anne Mauleverer," said Mrs. Turrle, with a 
sharp glance at her, "I would rather see Dick on his 
death-bed than even with an inclination to many 
you." 

"That's fortunate, certainly," said Anne laughing, 
"for I haven't noticed a solitary symptom of im- 
becility yet about Dick." 

"Nor will you, thank God, though both of you 
should live till the Day of Judgment. Dick is a man 
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of intelKgence and — discrimination." She lifted her 
eyes to heaven. "A boy of whom any mother might 
be proud." Anne laughed softly. 

"Dear me," she murmured. "It looks bad for my 
chances." 

"He saw you, by the way, tooling round that 
child yesterday, and came back thoroughly disgusted. 
No right-thinking man likes to see a girl flaunting an 
unhappy attachment under his very nose. And when, 
not content with that even, she must also flaunt his 
legitimate offspring — I suppose one may feel thankful 
even that it is legitimate — although I doubt if it 
would have made much difference to you — the thing 
becomes indelicate, scandalous!" 

Mrs. Turrle seemed to be on the point of ceasing, 
but a new aspect of the subject seizing her, she 
fanned herself and proceeded: "A widow's another 
story altogether. Her emotions and illusions have 
been healthfully through the refining pot of matri- 
mony; no meritricious gilding or useless decoration 
left on them. She has, besides, lost her belief in the 
permanency of any earthly dispensation," she pro- 
nounced, with a solemn sigh. "With a widow a man 
knows where he stands. Dear me, a widow has many 
advantages! She's sure to have been chastened by 
suffering, and the only one who can give any reliable 
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information as to where the fault lay is — out of the 
way. A widow's an open and above-board, definite 
sort of thing. But in this out-of-date mawkishness of 
yours, there's nothing either definite or above-board. 
It has nothing — absolutely nothing in any sort of way 
to recommend it It's a most serious detriment to 
any girl." Once fairly started upon a theme Mrs. 
Turrle liked to pursue it, and Anne was an excellent 
audience; she rarely interrupted. When she con- 
vinced herself that her instructor had indeed come to 
a semicolon, she lifted her head interrogatively. 

"Yes," said she, in her irritating way. Mrs. Turrle 
was very naturally incensed. 

"That child," she said sharply, "will be a con- 
stant slur upon you, Anne. A chronic mark of inter- 
rogation at your heels." 

"That," said Anne, "would hardly be logical." 

"Logical. Good heavens! Are you mad, child? 
What has logic to do with a woman's reputation? All 
the logic in the world, I can tell you, won't take the 
smudge of immorality off that unhappy boy, or you 
either — your character's three parts gone already, my 
poor child." 

"Oh dear!" said Anne. Something in the set of 
the girl's head and her tone hurried Mrs. Turrle back 
upon her original grievance. 
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"Of course, had you had the good taste to con- 
fide in me all these years, I should have made it my 
duty — to — ahem — to prepare people's minds. Such 
a want of openness! of womanliness! of — delicacy! 
The sheer vulgarity of this sudden illumination, this 
sign-post, this guide so to speak, to all your amazing 
past behaviour!" 

"Dear Mrs. Turrle. It shall never occur again. 
Never! Fll not neglect to tell you the next time. I 
promise faithfully." 

"When you descend to flippancy of this order, 
Anne, it's time, I think, I took my departure." 

When she returned from escorting her visitor to 
the door, with a sort of passionate abandonment of 
protest, Anne threw herself on her chair, and one little 
dry sob after another rose in her throat. 

At the sound of the well-known step again march- 
ing up the corridor, she straightened herself, pressing 
down her mutinous round throat with both hands. 
Mrs. Turrle entered unceremoniously, and solemnly 
reseated herself. 

"I detest lies," she remarked, "spoken or implied, 
and I'll tell you in confidence, Anne, that Mrs. Julian 
Lynton may have looked like a Madonna — perhaps 
she did — really rather decent of the man to mention 
it — by the way; but she was about the most ex- 
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asperating woman that God ever put breath in— a 
limp, badly-dressed, eye-browless, quavering suffering 
saint of a thing. Didn't I know her in Rome for 
three seasons? Had you the touch of humanity you 
lack, child, this should be your best consolation." 

Having thus discharged the debt due to her con- 
science, Mrs. Turrle departed majestically, an abound- 
ing sense of magnanimity routing her previous one of 
partial defeat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It would not, perhaps, have occurred to the 
unaided intelligence of Anne to account to her public 
for Julian, but her mind once set off upon a reasonable 
trail could follow it fairly straight. 

"If they only see enough of him," she thought, 
serenely, "they'll soon stop wondering. You can ac- 
custom people to most things." 

The next day, therefore, at the hour when every- 
body, worth considering, would be abroad, she dressed 
herself and Julian carefully, and after the leisurely 
fashion that best suited both of them, together they 
strolled through each resort of fashion in the town, 
talking as they went in tones of subdued decorum. 

Anne was tired with a hard morning's work, and 
the girding of her new sense of responsibility. She 
would have liked to take the child's hand, to babble 
and forget things; for at any moment Anne could 
step back joyfully into her childhood, but for this 
sort of thing the eyes of the baby were not yet ripe. 
They demanded a serious outlook upon life. 
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Having gone in and out of a score of streets, 
soberly, a notable couple, causing a deal of comment, 
praise, censure, some envy and several sniffs, they 
sat down at last in the shade of a big fig-tree, 
not close-leaved enough though to keep out slanting 
streaks of sunshine that got into Anne's eyes and 
made them blink. 

"Don't do that," said Julian severely. "Mama 
done it allays fore she cwied. Put up th' umbwella." 
Anne obeyed meekly, and a few minutes afterwards, 
while she and the boy sat, still talking gravely, under 
the shade of a scarlet parasol, the rich green of the 
fig leaves above and around and behind them, Dick 
Turrle, who had come out in an abominable temper, 
fetched up sharp to look at the two. 

His worst enemy could hardly have called Dick 
an impressionable young man; he was besides un- 
fortunately placed with regard to Anne. He had 
heard too much of her. For two years and a half 
now had she been a household word in the varying 
establishments of his mother. Thus, so far as he 
was concerned, the gloss had been taken off Anne. 
There was an inevitableness about her. You expected 
her as you did the cat, good advice, or the latest 
scandal. 

But what he had been hearing about her lately 
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had in some vague way put a keener edge upon all 
his thoughts of her. 

There was something worth speculating about in 
a girl who could hold her tongue for six years, and 
then, without turning a hair, brandish out her secret 
under the gaping eyes of an entire community. 

His temper of the morning had, indeed, been due 
altogether to Anne. It had been set afloat at break- 
fast by his mother, who had taken the opportunity to 
throw off a little of her sense of half-defeat of the 
previous day in a powerful exordium upon the 
enormity of Anne's conduct. 

Dick had a sincere and loyal affection for his 
mother, but there were times when he thanked God 
in that for three parts of the year they were separated 
by the breadth of half a continent. 

When he got to the club his mind was further 
set ajar by the gratuitous garrulity of a cur of his 
acquaintance, concerning Anne. When in the tem- 
perate but effectual methods peculiar to him he had 
destroyed the offender, he issued from the club to 
plunge square into a huddled mass of ribbons and 
lace all a-simmer with Anne. 

The first effect upon Dick of finding Anne the 
talk of the town was distinctly one of shock. She 
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had always seemed to him quite outside and apart 
from that sort of thing. 

In the disturbance resultant upon his new point 
of view, more than once in the course of that morn- 
ing you could have knocked Dick down with a 
feather. 

As his eyes wandered, now to Anne, now — with 
a vindictiveness he could not in the least explain to 
himself — to the child; then above both to the sha- 
dows dancing on the umbrella, a wild, brilliant orgy 
of scarlet and green and gold, back again always to 
the face, all creaminess and coolness and repose, 
under the dazzling, bewildering colour- fandango, he 
felt a deal more murderously disposed towards the 
other man than before, yet far less astonished. 

It was now quite time he showed himself, but 
still he paused, staring speculatively, and all at once 
it occurred to him that it might prove really rather 
an agreeable sensation to be called upon to help 
Anne. He smiled broadly. Such a sensation, as 
applied to Anne, was entertaining and instructive, as 
showing to what a hot climate and idleness may 
bring a man. Up to this moment he would as soon 
have thought of taking that sort of care of Anne as 
of proffering it to any other fellow as near his own 
size. 
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"Well, young shaver," said he, when he had 
greeted Anne; "there's no reason for a boy to look 
melancholy until he's started his Latin grammar. 
Why aren't you off after butterflies? Look at 'em in 
crowds. Get him a butterfly net, Anne, and let him 
loose." 

Anne glanced apologetically at her ward. Dick 
picked him up with both hands and swung him high 
on a branch. "He's a nice little chap," he thought, 
"and he can't help his father; but I'd rather touch a 
snake, hanged if I wouldn't." 

"You look awed, Anne," he said, sitting down 
beside her. "Are you afraid he'll fall? Mustn't 
make a milksop of him, or there'll be the deuce to 
pay when he goes to school." 

"I'm not a bit afraid he'll fall," said Anne, in a 
depressed tone; "he can climb like a monkey, but I'm 
afraid of him. It seemed somehow a profane sort of 
thing to whirl him up there, like robbing a church, 
or playing skittles with your grandfather's bones." 

"You're very kind and motherly to us," said 
Dick, with an unaccountable sigh, "I thought you'd 
have taken to the role like seals to water." 

"You! you're only men. That's a different thing 
altogether." She flung a tragic glance at the two 
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small daintily-clad feet dangling above her, at the 
two great eyes fixed upon her suspiciously. 

While she was looking up Dick found that her 
cheek had lost something of the perfection of its 
roundness, and her eyes had altered. When she 
looked down again her mouth touched him keenly. 

Upon a man -like impulse, he squared his 
shoulders and snorted aggressively. "Loyalty," he 
reflected, "is all very well — one — ahem — naturally 
expects it of 'em; but it's hardly inspiring to watch 
a girl losing her outlines for the sake of a man who, 
if he were alive, your one desire would be to chuck 
in the ditch lest he might so much as touch her. 
Talk of women's instinct, indeed," he reflected de- 
spondently, "when you look at the fellows for whose 
sakes they break their hearts! Pd like to know what 
either sentiment or science would make of that?" 

In his moments of leisure, which were un- 
fortunately not of infrequent occurrence, Dick was 
engaged upon a work dealing with Philosophical 
Law, which, when completed, was to astonish a great 
many people. He had, however, the saving grace to 
keep his philosophy to himself. No one but Anne 
and Dutton, who lived with him, and was engaged 
upon a kindred work, done lightly in the form of 
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fiction, was aware of the evolution of this portentous 
volume. 

And although the men shared the same rooms, 
it is only fair to them to say that they kept their 
projects concealed from each other for six weeks, and 
then it was only the desire of the wholesome Briton 
for some rational bone of contention that brought on 
a mutual confidence. When you tire of reviling a 
man, it is always well to have his work to fall back 
upon. 

In lighter moments Dick hoped for briefs, and 
sent the things, refused by the quarterlies, the round 
of the halfpenny papers. 

Dutton adorned the Foreign Office. When not 
otherwise engaged, the two disagreed about girls and 
politics. 

"Anne," said Dick, seriously; "this won't do at 
all. You're getting morbid." 

"Am I?" said Anne. "That's bad. Let's talk 
about you." 

Dick blinked. Her prompt assumption was not 
a nice way of putting the natural solicitude of a 
young man for a friend's welfare. A week ago he 
would have laughed and told her so. Now he felt a 
little meagre, and was silent. His serenity with re- 
gard to Anne was hardly so assured as it had been, 
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and once a man has begun to look upon a girl as— 
so to speak — a landmark, he does not care to be 
embarrassed by her. 

Naturally enough Dick looked stiff. 

Anne roused herself. She knew too much of the 
requirements of men to be inconsiderate of their 
moods, and she had a kind heart. 

"How is Mr. Dutton?" she inquired, in her nice, 
motherly way. "I hope the arm he hurt at cricket's 
all right again. And the book? I wonder how you 
got over that last difficulty. I grew so interested in 
it that one night, feeling rather brighter than usual, 
I wrote down six solutions to the question. And Miss 
Addis? How did she end? Or perhaps she's still 
beginning? I hope so. I liked her better than the 
others." Anne's cheeks in the play of her dimples 
seemed to be regaining their roundness, and it was 
distinctly agreeable to listen to a girl who could in- 
terest herself in something beside fripperies and 
modern literature. 

"You must let me see the solutions," said Dick, 
with restored cheerfulness. "Your ideas are delight- 
ful always, and there's sometimes a glint of truth in 
them as well. Dutton's arm's as right as a trivet- 
There was never much wrong with it. And — oh, 
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well — Miss Addis — she's married Jack Hare, poor 
little thing!" 

"So she's another mere object for pity! Dear 
me! they're mounting up! This has been very sharp 
work. Quicker than usual, surely? But somehow 
I always felt sure that between you you'd make a mull 
of Miss Addis. You took her too much as a matter 
of course, Dick." 

"She was no concern of mine," said Dick, hastily. 

"No. But you take so friendly an interest in Mr. 
Dutton's concerns that I fancy you sometimes get 
mixed about their original proprietorship. I'm certain 
the girl does. But I haven't seen you for over three 
months — not really to talk to. There's been some- 
thing else since then, surely? Some fresh distrac- 
tions? You haven't spent all your time in philosophy 
and politics, and the incidental pursuits of the law. 
There were — lighter intervals?" 

Her serene eyes raking his countenance filled 
Dick with irrational annoyance. He broke a twig 
from a branch above him, and twirled it tempestu- 
ously. Could it be possible that, after all these 
years, Anne, who, when one came to think of it, 
knew more about him than any other woman living, 
should yet confound him with that ass Dutton, who 
spent his leisure hours in the uninterrupted pursuit 
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of some girl who invariably eluded him? To think, 
too, that because he happened to put out a hand to 
keep a blundering idiot in his stirrups, he should be 
supposed to share not alone in the chase but also in 
the spoils! A pretty conception, truly, of a serious 
man! Nor was it the first time either, that Anne 
had bracketed him root and branch with Dutton. 

He looked venomously up at the legs kicking im- 
mature figs down on his new straw hat. 

They were bringing chaos, seemingly, worse than 
green figs into what used to be the best ordered 
part of his life. 

Then he glanced back at Anne, and the quiet 
pain huddled unobtrusively away in her pleasant 
eyes, of a sudden hurt him like a stab. 

The ineffaceable, indescribable loneliness that, 
once in a lifetime, and too often at that, comes to a 
man, got hold of Dick and sobered every inch of 
his buoyant body, dulled every drop of his ram- 
pagious blood. 

It was the first grim, grotesque, foretaste of death, 
when each soul must stand up alone and shivering, 
without a friend to back it, stripped of everything 
but its own little, silly self, to give an account of its 
ridiculous misdeeds. 

After all these years of close, careless, cocksure 
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intimacy, what the girl knew of him might be put in 
a nutshell. Here Dick probably understated Anne's 
knowledge. What he knew of her might be laid on 
the point of a knife. His computation, in this in- 
stance, might possibly have been more exact. 

Feeling sickeningly humble he turned his face 
away, and stared at the prospect. 

But Anne bent round, and stared at him. 

"Oh, Dick," said she, "aren't you well? Your 
mother said you didn't take an atom of care of your- 
self after that influenza. Slept in damp sheets or 
something." 

"Damp sheets be damned," muttered Dick, hap- 
pily, however, inaudibly. 

"I'm all right," he growled. Yet still he looked 
all wrong. Anne's motherly heart went out to him. 

"I — I hope it isn't any real end — come to any — 
real girl," she persisted, gently, and to the utter sur- 
prise of Dick, with a soft, slow blush. Never before, 
under any circumstances, had he noticed the sign of 
a blush about Anne. 

"There's no girl at all," said he, with a mirthless 
laugh. "If there had been — of course — I'd have told 
you." 

"But — of course — you wouldn't if she had been 
quite real — real to you, that is. It's not words that 
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tell those sort of things. One — guesses them." She 
paused to look at him. 

"And — I had really felt quite comfortable about 
you. You see, if a man's mind is fixed on philo- 
sophy and getting on, and an evanescent girl or so, 
there's no need to guess about him. He'll tell you 
— what's necessary. Quite plain words are enough 
to express all he's got to say." To her own pro- 
found astonishment, and to the abject embarrassment 
of Dick, Anne's eyes, still turned on him, filled sud- 
denly with tears. "I didn't think I could have made 
a mistake about you, Dick," she said, "and yet just 
a minute ago, you looked — you did really! — as though 
words weren't quite enough to express your condition. 
And — I felt rather horrid. You see," she explained 
apologetically, "we've known each other for such a 
long time." 

"Yes," said Dick, in a doubtful tone; "we 
have." 

"And if you had been feeling awful — you know 
— and I hadn't known anything about it, it — it would 
have been a horrid sort of thing! It's certainly hard 
to know why you looked like that just now," she 
went on dreamily. "It's a puzzle." She lifted her 
eyes and regarded him, and as she looked they re- 
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gained their practicality slowly. "Oh, well," she 
decided, with a relieved sigh, "so far, words will say 
all you want to express; quite plain words, indeed, 
will be amply sufficient!" Her sudden laugh threw 
the last drop of her tears off Anne's black lashes. 

"You're quite right," said Dick, suavely; "words 
of two syllables are still more than sufficient to ex- 
press any crude sensations I may carry about me." 

"Never mind, Dick," she murmured, soothingly. 
"When you do settle down to a grand passion I dare- 
say everything connected with it, emotions and all, 
will be all that they ought to be, as to size and con- 
sequence." 

Although the tears of Anne had touched him 
profoundly, yet the awe and gratitude of a man for 
an unexpected display of emotion upon his individual 
behalf, cannot be expected entirely to obliterate his 
natural resentment at his own capacities in that 
direction being crassly misunderstood. 

He stirred as though to move. 

Anne took no notice. She was away in some 
dream. He glanced at her, a pathetic helplessness 
growing up within him slowly. Dignified resentment 
would seem to be thrown away. He stooped nearer 
her. His eyes dwelt longingly on her hands. But 
they were such resolute, composed hands, the strong, 
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patient, waiting hands of the maker. He felt a little 
afraid of them. 

"Anne," he said, in a very gentle voice, and 
feeling rather chilly, for a sudden odd thought that 
had just struck him, "What about you, dear? Your- 
self? You know too much of the way these things 
hurt." 

For a minute Anne sat immovable, watching the 
new gentleness in his eyes. Then she moved slightly, 
a little struggle going on about her lips, a curious 
longing in her eyes. 

She wanted to tell him all about it. 

It would, indeed, have been the last thing in the 
world she would have thought of doing but for the 
misery of that moment, when she thought that he 
had hid his trouble from her. Anne liked fair play. 
But it was not words that could tell these things! 
Certainly not words! 

She took another sudden sharp look at Dick, 
then unconsciously she moved the eighth of an inch 
away from him. 

"After all," she thought, "as applied to me Dick 
would think it a joke. And in any case, it could 
only bother him." The inarticulate words fled from 
her lips, the eagerness from her eyes. 
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"Not being muddled with philosophy and girls," 
she said with her old lazy smile; "my intelligence 
remains clear enough to guess about these things." 

Dick drew back quickly, with a vile sensation of 
having made an ass of himself, and with — above all 
people in the world — with Anne Mauleverer! 

For one minute the skies were tumbling about 
his ears. The next a stinging pain in his left eye- 
brow recalled him to the things of this world. 

In his rapid descent from the tree, Julian had 
stumbled, and to recover his balance, planted one 
heel firmly upon the most convenient object within 
reach of him; this happened to be Dick's brow. Not 
pausing to apologise, he broke into rebuke. 

"You're very slow," said he; "Papa would have 

had her laughin' long 'fore this or blubbin'!" He 

glanced disapprovingly at Anne. "You've made her 
dull, you have." 

Dick looked at the boy with a definite impression 
that his first duty was to cane him. Then a sense 
of extreme discomfort that seemed to pervade every- 
thing paralysed any further desire for conscientious 
effort. 

"Good-bye, Anne," said he, lamely; "I suppose 
we'll meet at the Saurin's. My mother's going solid 
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on education just now. If I were you, Pd consult 
her about that young gentleman's future." 

Anne wondered why he did not look at her. She 
was surprised also at the gloomy way in which he 
slouched along. Dick generally looked so erect and 
square. 

"I daresay it's neuralgia, or something after that 
influenza," thought Anne, watching his retreating 
back concernedly. "It's just like Dick to let himself 
nearly die without saying a word about it I'm so 
useless about diseases, too, and his mother's worse. 
I wish to goodness I had the courage to box that 
child's ears," she thought dejectedly, turning to look 
at her charge, "then, I should never again be afraid 
of him. Besides he deserves it richly." 

He was watching her with the gentle dispas- 
sionate smile that had tortured her all those bitter 
hours upon the dead face of his father. She stood 
up shivering. 

"It's so cold, Julian, let's go out in the sun," said 
she, gripping hold of the child's soft cool hand, and 
clinging to it in a queer pleading way that drew his 
attention. A painfully alert quality at all times in 
this infant 

"Have you a stummick-ache?" he asked, with 
some curiosity. 
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"No! Yes!" she said laughing. "I daresay you'd 
call it one." 

"Then you may pinch me harder. PmchhVs 
good for stummick-aches. I had 'em when the figs 
was green, and I allays pinched Beatwice's twins." 
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Not knowing in the least what he wanted or 
would be at, he sat up in his little bed and began 
to whimper for some passing moon, and Anne, at her 
wits' end, patted him and taught him a little prayer, 
with the Virgin and the Saints carefully excised 
from it For, indeed, both these idolatrous super- 
numeraries, and Julian's irreverent intimacy with them, 
weighed heavily on Anne's conscience, tarred as it 
still was with the hereditary touch of the Irish Pro- 
testant. 

The prayer ended, she gave him chocolate 
creams. Although far from satisfied — the prayer was 
funny and the chocolates sweet, and Anne sitting 
above him looked like the mother of Christ in the 
Contessa's hall — Julian fell asleep at last. 

Then Anne crept away and took out her tools, 
and worked faithfully at the head of his father, 
chipping and fining, and with her beautiful straight 
eyes calculating proportions. She was roused from 
her work by the stroke of nine. 

"Dear me!" she thought; "I ought to be half- 
dressed by this time." She put her work away in 
the slow, tender fashion in which she always touched 
this half-completed head. Then she went to look 
for her things. 

She felt sure enough about the essentials. She 
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CHAPTER V. 

That night, while Anne was putting him to bed, 
Julian was unusually docile and agreeable in his 
manners. She could therefore dream at leisure, un- 
disturbed of small shocks. 

As a matter of fact, had she not been absorbed 
in other matters and new to the maternal emotions, 
she must have been a little touched with the look on 
the small dimpled face. For, as the sun went down 
and all the noise and colour of the world went with 
it, Julian grew hazy with vague wants, and began to 
be very lonely. Little as he knew it, or Anne 
guessed, he was tired of respectful attentions. He 
wanted kisses, and ticklings, and scoldings, and a 
hundred other small foolish things that waited name- 
less and shy far down in his little throbbing heart. 

His mother had been too sad, and sick, and 
watery-hearted to weary herself with the rich and 
lovely details of babyhood. She could only weep 
and pray. It was looking at Anne that had made 
Tulian's heart cry blindly for its rights. 
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"Dear me!" she thought; "I ought to be half- 
dressed by this time." She put her work away in 
the slow, tender fashion in which she always touched 
this half-completed head. Then she went to look 
for her things. 

She felt sure enough about the essentials. She 
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CHAPTER V. 

That night, while Anne was putting him to bed, 
Julian was unusually docile and agreeable in his 
manners. She could therefore dream at leisure, un- 
disturbed of small shocks. 

As a matter of fact, had she not been absorbed 
in other matters and new to the maternal emotions, 
she must have been a little touched with the look on 
the small dimpled face. For, as the sun went down 
and all the noise and colour of the world went with 
it, Julian grew hazy with vague wants, and began to 
be very lonely. Little as he knew it, or Anne 
guessed, he was tired of respectful attentions. He 
wanted kisses, and ticklings, and scoldings, and a 
hundred other small foolish things that waited name- 
less and shy far down in his little throbbing heart. 

His mother had been too sad, and sick, and 
watery-hearted to weary herself with the rich and 
lovely details of babyhood. She could only weep 
and pray. It was looking at Anne that had made 
Tulian's heart cry blindly for its rights. 
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Not knowing in the least what he wanted or 
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to whimper for some passing moon, and Anne, at her 
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had started her career with a sound foundation of 
three magnificent old Mauleverer brocades upon which 
she could ring endless variations. The best example 
of the three lay ready on the bed. The antique 
suited her style to perfection, so in regard to her 
ultimate appearance she felt no qualms. It was the 
little things that threw her out. When they were 
found they were invariably fresh and neat and in 
order; the difficulty was to find them. 

She knew that she had pink silk stockings some- 
where, and a new pair of delicate pink gloves. But 
before she could lay hands upon either she was 
pretty nearly reduced to despair. She was dressed, 
however, and waiting long before the lady with whom 
she was to go to the party had come for her. 

She looked very fine and statuesque in her yel- 
lowish pink brocade; at the same time her black hair 
rose somewhat too definitely from her broad brow. 
There was some little all-important touch somewhere 
missing. She noticed it herself as she looked in the 
glass. "It's the usual something or other," she 
thought listlessly. "I wonder if I should have found 
it if I'd married Julian? Very likely, I should think, 
but I daresay the tears would soon have washed it 
off. Some men seem to have been born in order to 
make women cry. They can't help it, I suppose. 
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Besides, if they could, perhaps they wouldn't. Their 
invariable success with women must be very stimulat- 
ing. They mightn't like to change their methods." 
She put her arms down on the table, rested her 
head on them, and sighed tiredly. "Still, if I had 
married him I could wear crepe now and muslin 
collars, and stay at home, and have callers to inquire 
if I was progressing favourably. Widows have a 
great deal to be thankful for. Perhaps that's why 
they so frequently look sleek. I daresay if the truth 
were known it's far harder to wear pink brocade, 
and dance and grin and have Julian considered im- 
proper, and myself — well — perhaps just hanging on 
the pale — than to be a nice, comfortable, respected 
widow. And the worst of not having married a man, 
too, is that, having no memories of slippers and un- 
satisfactory dinners, and dull evenings, and other dis- 
illusioning domestic memories to take one's mind off 
things, they're far more horrid." 

In her saunter through life Anne had listened cheer- 
fully to many stray tags of cynicism, and frequently 
applied them. "I wonder," she said, after a little 
chill pause, "I wonder if I could have helped him to 
be a little — little good. I wonder, oh! I wonder!" 

"Ah! Here she is!" She stood up quickly and 
went into her sitting-room, pressing her hands tight 
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against her temples, where there seemed to be an 
odd hammering going on steadily. 

Mrs. Drew was a lady of the usual age, who 
looked younger. She liked Anne, and every time she 
looked at her felt ill because of the way she did her 
hair. She had an enthusiasm for novelty and a 
passion for the decorative treatment of any show, be 
it brick, wood, or Christian. And oddly enough there 
was in the attitude of Anne's feminine friends to- 
wards her something of that impersonal, august, withal 
reproving pride with which we usually regard a na- 
tional institution or an old master. Each liked to be 
guide-in-chief to the points of Anne and alone to 
demonstrate them to the public, reserving to herself 
the sole power of the critic. 

Mrs. Drew, although far from a consecutive lady 
in the matter of courage, had spasms of reckless 
enterprise, and Anne's material benefit genuinely at 
heart, and for some weeks, since her last visit to 
Paris indeed, she had carried in a little box in her 
pocket a small modest fringe — a true work of art, 
just a few careless rings of hair exactly matching 
Anne's — and every time she saw the girl her fingers 
itched to apply the thing. Two invisible hair-pins, a 
cunning touch, and Anne would be a masterpiece! 

Hitherto she had found no opportunity — for al- 
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though no one in her senses could think of taking 
Anne seriously still less could one lightly take a liberty 
with her. But to-night Mrs. Drew's heart leaped with 
triumph; Anne's eyes were a thousand miles away. 

"With that penniless dead scamp, no doubt," 
thought the outraged lady, "or off in some disrepu- 
table stable. I wish the girl was decently married. 
With that ridiculous — ahem — scientific look about her 
she never will be. That's not the sort of thing to 
make a man forget himself. It wants something 
lighter, daintier, more artistic — something, in short, — 
in a nice sort of way, of course, — that will remind a 
man of his past sins." 

"Anne, my love," she said artlessly, "let me just 
raise your hair slightly. You generally draw it back; 
to-night, dear, you seem almost to have torn it from 
the roots. It gives you rather the flat look of a 
reptile." 

"Well," said Anne, listlessly, "don't pull it." 

"It's love then, pure and simple," thought Mrs. 
Drew. "Neither art nor horses could make her as 
meek as this. No wonder Mrs. Turrle's outrageous. 
After all she's said, too, of Anne's commonsense! 
Now, dear, hold your head steady. There!" 

"Oh, dear me. Have you done? It feels like 
spiders," said Anne at last. 
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"It will not even occur to her to look in the 
glass," thought Mrs. Drew, with a gasp. There was 
something awful to her mind in a girl who neglected 
to look in a glass when she got the chance. "I hope 
to goodness dear Anne won't come to a bad end," 
she reflected prayerfully. "One can never prophesy 
about these exceptions." 

They were now in the carriage, and she was con- 
templating Anne with the pride of a creator. "She 
looks magnificent, but I wonder how I shall get it off 
before she knows. That Paris barber's a genius. 
Never in all my acquaintance with the girl have I 
seen her look so natural. And to think of Mrs. 
Turrle at her for years! But her methods are — like 
a load of bricks — so unfeminine. A little diplomacy 
is so much more effective — more ladylike." Of a 
sudden she forgot the barber and his God-given gifts, 
and sighed. She was of an open disposition, and 
generally imparted her griefs, while her changes of 
moods were a bye- word. Anne, noticing the in- 
stantaneous saddening of her countenance, good- 
naturedly sat up straight, prepared for any tragedy. 

"Besides," she reflected, sensibly enough, "since 
I'm not a widow I can't go about looking like a 
death's-head. If you're outside the legitimate pale of 
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gauze tails and public sympathy you needn't, at least, 
be the butt of the town." 

"I hope you're not worried, dear Mrs. Drew," 
said Anne in her kind way. 

"Worried! What a word for it. I'm pretty nearly 
distracted. Phyllis has come." She folded her hands 
with a sort of Last-day finality and paused. 

"Phyllis!" Anne knit her brows. 

"Yes. Her name is Molly Davis; but I have 
always thought of her as Phyllis. Gerald's First." 

"Oh!" said Anne, reflecting sympathetically upon 
the sorrowing mother. "I suppose she would be up- 
setting." 

"Upsetting! Good Heavens! To think how little 
a girl, a future mother of boys, perhaps, God help 
her, knows of a mother's heart. It will be my death- 
blow, Anne, my death-blow. Think how I have 
worked for him night and day." Anne beamed be- 
nignant approval. She had known Mrs. Drew now 
for a long time. "Issued from my retirement on the 
death of my darling Hemmensley a full six months 

before I had any mind to My heart-strings, 

Anne, literally cracked the first day I wore mauve — 
a lovely mauve, too," she murmured with unctuous 
melancholy, "with violets of a deeper shade to ac- 
centuate the delicacy of the lighter colour. I've never 
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been the same woman since! And," she pursued 
with some irrelevance, "look how I have kept my 
figure, and been always ready for anything! At his 
beck and call at any hour of the night or day. The 
ingratitude of the modern young man is assuredly a 
sign of the latter times. No — no wonder the Church 
— has — has — taken him up." 

"The— Church?" 

"What! Did you not hear Mr. Spence last Sun- 
day evening." 

"No. He's such an idiot. I never go near that 
church?" 

"I think, my dear, it might be as well if you re- 
served your judgment for subjects of which you have 
some slight understanding." 

A new light of intelligence kindled in Anne's 
eyes. "Oh," she murmured. 

"I daresay you don't mean it, dear, but you strike 
me as being the most irresponsible girl I have ever 
met, and — ahem — one of the rudest. Of course as I 
was saying, if a man's mother is a dowdy, or — or — a 
fright — or lives in the chimney-corner in that degrad- 
ing way so many women affect, you can't blame a 
young man for anything he may do. But when a 
mother sacrifices everything — all her heart holds dear, 
to keep her boy amused — rushes night after night 
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from house to house when she could thank God for 
a little rest, a little respite — gives great fatiguing 
dinners — permits the best room in her house to be 
made unbearable with tobacco and the clicking of 
billiard balls — dear Hemmensley never played any 
game but bagatelle, on principle, as an example — it 
is hard — it is bitter to see an unfortunate boy throw- 
ing himself open-eyed upon destruction and Molly 
Davis. As it happens," resumed the lady, bridling, 
"it was dear Gerald's conduct that inspired Mr. 
Spence's sermon. I had been telling him of my 
grief." 

"It's a pity," said Anne, reflectively, "that Pm so 
much bigger than Gerald. I fancy he's rather afraid 
of me, else I might ease him off Molly Davis." 

"Good heavens! And bring him on to you? 
You don't suppose, Anne, that I want you for a 
daughter-in-law?" Mrs. Drew shuddered, and glanced 
apprehensively at her handiwork, and for one un- 
generous instant wished that she had left Anne to 
Nature; the next she comforted herself with the re- 
flection that by this time Molly Davis had Gerald 
well in hand, and at anyrate did her hair like a 
Christian. For an interval of fully three minutes 
her prospective mother-in-law really rather liked 
Molly. 
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"Indeed," said Anne, equably. "I don't suppose 
you would, any more than I should like Gerald. By 
the way, this is the second time in a week that 
I've been rejected in the character of daughter-in- 
law. It only just struck me, you know, that I might 
have subsidised your efforts by — diverting Gerald's 
attention." 

"If you were anyone else, Anne," said Mrs. Drew, 
solemnly, "I should suggest that that is a most 
dangerous game. But after all," she added, with 
languid candour, "I suppose the fact of your — being 
— you — is the best thing about you. Neither Mrs. 
Turrle nor I, for example, would bother our heads 
about you if you were a serpent — like most girls — to 
turn in our bosoms at the most inconvenient moment 
to sting and destroy." 

Upon occasions of supreme agitation Mrs. Drew, 
like many another lady, dived ravagingly into the 
Scriptures. "Ah, Anne," she pursued, despondently, 
"my advice to you is, never labour and strive and 
pray to keep fair and fresh in you the innocence and 
faith of your youth. This world is no place for such 
things. Let the baser qualities — distrust, suspicion, 
cunning, grow in you with the years; you may then 
have some chance of resisting the wiles and machina- 
tions of the wicked. Thinking Molly Davis's com- 
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plexion too vile for anything, God forgive me, I took 
her to three balls and a concert." She glanced sud- 
denly at Anne's forehead. "Do you know, Anne," 
she observed with dignity, "that in spite — of — a great 
many things, unless you alter your ways, you'll die an 
old maid? There's a want of sympathy about you 
— a — an irreverent mocking look that men simply 
detest." 

"Still I shall always have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, so far as mother's bosoms are con- 
cerned, I have been comparatively innocuous. It's a 
soothing reflection, and I fancy, in the experience of 
girls, original. I suppose if one knew one's duty one 
should greet each fresh tempest, set going by one's 
own fascination in a mother's breast, with thanks- 
giving, and set it up among the other scalps — her 
son's heart, for example, or his blushings, or stutter- 
ings, or any other little sample of his prevailing emo- 
tions." 

Anne fastened a brooch with a little irritated 
snap, and wondered what in the world made her 
feel so ridiculously cross. She glanced half laughing 
at Mrs. Drew's petite figure, her thin, excitable hands, 
her bird-like face, and her beautiful Parisian clothes. 
"There's not enough of the poor little thing to annoy 
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a fly," she thought. "I wonder what's the matter 
with me?" 

(< Iam not surprised that Gerald is afraid of you, 
Anne." 

"Well, Gerald being Gerald, neither am I. Dear 
Mrs. Drew, shall I make him not afraid?" Her voice 
was a most engaging coo. 

"That, dear Anne, is a little — indelicate." 

"Yes," said Anne. Mrs. Drew sighed. 

"Had my dearest daughter lived" — that interest- 
ing young person having died in her innocence at 
the age of six months did well for purposes of quota- 
tion — "it would have broken my heart to see her 
vagabonding round stables. I heard you were at 
Fisco Fair on Monday morning; Mr. Spence was there 
baptising an infant. He saw you and that extra- 
ordinary child. He said he had an unchristian look 
— something like that of a vampire clinging on to a 
mule's neck and singing a blasphemous song." 

"Mr. Spence is a singularly Christian person him- 
self, no doubt, but his knowledge of carter's Italian 
appears to be deficient." 

"Oh, Anne! to see you a proper, natural girl." 

"But consider the added wear and tear on mothers' 
bosoms. Be thankful I don't count, Mrs. Drew, other- 
wise you'd be worn out protecting Gerald." 
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"Pll take your cloak, Anne," said she nervously 
when they entered the Saurin's hall. There was 
never any knowing with Anne; some fiend might sug- 
gest to her to look in the glass, and when not wool- 
gathering Anne could be as sharp as a needle. 

"Thank you so much, and I'll go over and ask 
Mr. Spence if he'd like to make a Christian of 
Julian." 

"Anne, Anne," she bleated. But Anne was mov- 
ing down the corridor in her fine, leisurely way, mak- 
ing direct for Mr. Spence, who, with the sublime and 
portentous air of an obsolete gun commanded the 
approach to the ballroom. 

When, in her pleasant, wholesome way, she had 
dealt with Mr. Spence, she went further to find a 
certain breathlessness in the greetings of her friends. 

She began to wonder if her dress were all right. 
Upon this point Mrs. Turrle tacitly reassured her. 
The offended lady felt no especial friendliness to- 
wards Anne, and yet when she had taken the girl's 
hand coldly in hers, in spite of herself, she kept it 
and held it close. 

"My dear Anne," said she, "there's a reasonable 

look about you to-night. No folly that you may 

commit will in the least surprise me." Still holding 

6* 
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Anne's hand tight, she lifted her glass, and continued 
her keen, measuring stare. 

Having no knowledge of the small mechanical 
wiles of women, still less any patience with them, she 
was struck by no detail of Anne, but considerably 
impressed by her whole. 

"Go!" said she at last, "and to-night be a little 
careful in your selection of the victims to whom you 
propose to be a mother." 

"Thank goodness," she thought, as Anne was 
swept off by a beautiful foreign person, "Dick is in 
the best of health and condition. The longer I live, 
the more am I convinced that love has a great deal 
to do with the circulation. At the same time Pm 
glad I took the precaution to take the gloss of novelty 
right from the start off Anne." She glanced at her 
son, however, now also observing Anne, with less of 
a thanksgiving in her firm masterful old eyes than of 
a prayer. 

Had it been possible to Anne to feel flurried for 
more than a minute at a time, before the evening 
was half over she might well have found herself in a 
ferment of varying emotions, so extraordinary was the 
attention she was receiving, the nature of the homage 
poured out opulently at her feet. 
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The thing was not disagreeable, however, and 
called for no particular out-pourings of intelligence in 
return. After her first small surprise, therefore, at 
the indefinable alteration in its quality, Anne accepted 
with calmness all that came her way. 

At sight of Dick leaning against the wall, ap- 
parently in an unamiable mood, she was taken at 
last, with a mild curiosity, to ascertain the cause of 
the unusual in her evening's triumph. So, with a 
kind, unhurried irreverence she dismissed a young 
man who was growing too imbecile to be any longer 
amusing, and made her way to Dick. 

"Come where we can find a glass tall enough to 
look into without lying down, will you, Dick?" said 
she. "I want to see what's the matter with me, 
that people are so extremely obsequious. I didn't 
notice anything peculiar about myself before coming 
out" 

"No, I don't suppose you did," said Dick, in a 
doubtful tone. He also, in a non-comprehending 
mannish way, disapproved of Anne's freedom from 
the natural anxieties of her kind. It took too much 
for granted. After some indefinable, vague fashion 
it was a wholesale and comprehensive snub dealt off- 
hand to him and the like of him. 
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"Oh I Come into that ante-room. It's hung with 
mirrors, and, oddly enough, empty/' 

"Good gracious!" said she, dropping Dick's arm 
with a start. "But what is it? I — I look like a 
barber's block." 

"Don't bother, Anne — you look wonderful." 

"I do indeed. That's just the word! Small 
blame to people if — oh well, never mind!" With a 
dextrous flick she plucked off her frontispiece and 
dangled it serenely in his face. "There's Mrs. Drew 
for you!" Of a sudden she turned quite white and 
unlike herself, and burst into a strange sharp 
laugh. 

"Anne, Anne!" said Dick in blank surprise. The 
thing was so abject, so grotesque and trivial, to move 
her like this. 

"Come out into the garden," she said. "The 
flowers here smell so heavy." 

When they got on the terrace, taking careful aim, 
she flicked the curls across the parapet into a neigh- 
bouring garden. 

"I daresay it cost a lot," she said. "Perhaps one 
of the maids would care to wear it, or Miss Dunne, 
the governess, with those bald acres of intellectual 
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brow. Seems a pity that Mrs. Drew's fine sense of 
taste should be entirely wasted." 

"But Anne," he protested, "it's not worth bother- 
ing about. There's no doubt you looked awfully well, 
and it's Mrs. Drew's line. The thing's too ridiculous 
to touch you" 

Dick felt profoundly uncomfortable. Any display 
of exaggerated emotion in Anne — Anne the serene — 
seemed to throw a man out in his calculations. 

"I wonder, I wonder," she repeated in a low voice, 
"what might be supposed to be sufficiently august to 
touch me." With curious swiftness she had entirely 
regained her outward composure of voice and manner. 
"As a matter of fact, it's the ridiculousness in the 
thing I object to to-night," she added slowly, prop- 
ping both elbows on the stone parapet. "To-night I 
came out — feeling — oh, well, feeling — like fifty widows 
or so. This will strike you probably as part of the 
joke. It's really an ordinary disagreeable truth, but 
being applied to me it becomes, somehow, farcical. 
I— I don't mind this sort of thing, this cap and bell 
business, as a rule. It saves trouble, and, of course, 
when one comes to think of it, everything is a huge 
joke, and oneself just one little forgotten bit of the 
whole. But sometimes, not often, but just at odd 
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moments, one feels as if there was an appalling sort 
of dignity about a — a great sorrow, and that one 
would like a rag of it or so for one's own share. 
One — somehow — one feels cold without just one — 
I can see your face perfectly well, Dick. The very 
fact of your all thinking it a degradation — a scan- 
dalous misapplication of sentiment that I should care 
doesn't make the business any better. Don't you see 
that the very fact of Julian having been Julian is what 
— what one can't forget? It's that — that has made 
things — hard — always. When you can — oh! you 
know, glory — in the life of your dead — it — it alters 
things. Oh, stop glaring, Dick! Is it always for a 
girl's superior character that you begin to care for 
her, I'd like to know? This is all extremely ridi- 
culous, I daresay, and will amuse me to-morrow, per- 
haps. But I could have wished that Mrs. Drew had 
chosen another occasion for launching me on the 
world — a horned Moses." 

"Anne, dear!" Having got so far triumphantly, 
Dick, in his amazed chaotic condition, found that it 
would be impossible to proceed. Accordingly, he 
simply remarked, "Confound Mrs. Drew!" 

"Don't," said Anne promptly, "After all, she 
looks upon me very much as she does on a 
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bazaar. And she's rather unhappy herself just 



now." 



"Unhappy! I should think better of her if she 
could be unhappy for an hour consecutively. Faugh! 
An elderly flibberty-gibbet takes the starch out of 
you!" 

"Oh, well, perhaps you'll think better of her when 
I tell you that the appropriation of Gerald by Molly 
Davis has taken the starch out of her." 

"Time she was getting used to that sort of thing," 
said Dick, irritably. He was relieved at the turn the 
conversation was taking, at the same time singularly 
disappointed. Still tingling as though from an electric 
shock because of that unprecedented outburst under 
the moonlight, he glanced anxiously at Anne. 

"Oh! She said it was his first" 

"His first, Great Scott! Anyway, it will be his 
last Molly Davis won't let such prospects as Gerald's 
lightly escape her. Anne " With a sharp, ap- 
prehensive look at him Anne broke in quietly: — 

"Mrs. Drew's unhappiness, then, is likely to in- 



crease." 



"Oh, Anne- 



» 



"After all, a daughter-in-law," she murmured, 
"must be a peculiarly obnoxious obstruction to a wo- 
man who has kept some of her youth and all her 
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figure. To appreciate properly an active young wo- 
man in your son's household, you'd need I fancy to 
have chronic rheumatism or a stroke. Mrs. Drew 
may, however, now be quite at ease about Gerald 
and me. In her depressed moments she's had a qualm 
or two." 

"Good God, Anne!" 

"Gerald's rather too flower-like a young man, isn't 
he, to give rise to so striking a figure of speech? I'm 
going to say good-night to your mother, Dick, and 
go home. Have you ever noticed how singularly 
popular I am with mothers, Dick? I've come to the 
conclusion that it's part of my ridiculousness." 

They were half-way across the terrace when Dick 
brought her to a full-stop with a jerk, and for a minute 
the two stood side by side in a palpitating flood of 
moonlight. For background the black splashes of a 
vine upon a marble pillar. Anne, large and serene, 
her sad eyes, with a sort of mighty tolerance, looking 
out before her, her mouth smiling, reminded Dick of 
a picture he had seen somewhere of Eve. It was a 
profoundly pathetic picture and had moved him at 
the time strangely. To come across it in evening 
dress, to the bewildering strains of a valse of Strauss's 
floating through orange blossoms out upon the night 
was discomposing to a man's readiness of speech. 
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Years and years afterwards merely to think of that 
lost moment was an agony to Dick. But at the time 
he had so many things to say that he was afraid to 
say one. He stood awkward and numb, and let the 
arm on which her hand rested go slack. 

She turned lazily and pinched it taut again. 

"People tell me that you're a clever young man, 
Dick, with a career ahead of you," she said. " Cer- 
tainly no one could have suspected you of such a 
thing to-night" 

"It's — it's sometimes hard for a man to speak," 
he answered, in a low tone. 

"So it seems," said she, in her usual one. 

But she felt faint and sick, and found it a little 
difficult to walk steadily through the glowing rooms. 
Still, she was able to think how glad she was that 
Dick was a man and a gentleman, and that uncon- 
sciously everything about him was built up upon these 
two facts. He must be true and loyal and sincere 
always. Under no circumstances could she ever have 
cause to feel ashamed of Dick. 

"Dear me, Anne," said Mrs. Turrle, "as usual 
there's something topsy-turvy about you. This time 
it's Samson who's been shearing Delilah, not Delilah 
Samson. What have you done with your hair, 
child?" 
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"Nothing! Oh, well, ask Dick. His account will 
be near enough to the truth, I daresay. Pm going 
home. You might tell Mrs. Drew when she's dis- 
engaged. It would be profane to interrupt her now. 
She's talking — neighbour — with Mr. Spence." 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

One day some weeks later, while Anne was busy 
dabbing cream on a tiny shining shoe, of a sudden 
she paused in her occupation and straightway for- 
got it 

The significance of Julian seemed only to break 
on her in bits, and some of the bits fell like blows. 
And just that very minute a blow had gone home 
sharp and stinging. 

In an entirely irrational way Julian was coming 
between her and her career. He was getting mixed 
in with everything. His small anarchic presence, after 
the exacting fashion of new things, was present 
always in each of her several senses, taking their 
strength and surety from arm and brain and eyes, 
bringing into the quiet unhurry of her methods of 
work a disastrous fluttering scurry. 

Until Julian came she could afford to wait, to 
brood and debate upon each fresh fancy. To create 
and reject, recreate and again reject, in dauntless be- 
lieving patience and hope always. 
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Now for the first time in her life her belief in her 
imperial will, as applied to the future, was weakening. 
She found herself continually beset by a cruel in- 
comprehensible anxiety lest any sun should go down 
and leave the day's meed of work uncompleted. 

Formerly a day that had brought with it an idea 
had been well spent, even though the sum total of its 
labour had haply consisted in a gay loiter amongst 
the flowers, and the reeds, and the woods, near liv- 
ing creatures, children or their mothers, or horses or 
dogs, leaping squirrels, or sauntering cows. For no 
new thing ever darted fresh and clear into Anne's 
brain save when some throbbing life was near her 
own. 

To go home full of sun and air, fruitful with 
beauty and eager for the next day's work, had, in her 
sun-warmed, easy philosophy, been work enough for 
any day. 

Now it was another story altogether. 

The grindstone conscience of the average house- 
wife grating diligently in unaccustomed environments 
was giving Anne new points of view. 

In its proper metier even — within a decorous wire 
fence of hard-wearing, prim, pruned principles — a 
questionable bequest of Eve and the snake, in Anne 
it was a sordid agony. 
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She seemed to be bound continually by bit and 
bridle and forever fretting against both. 

She glanced helplessly at Julian sitting on the floor 
in his short shirt, scooping the scarlet heart out of a 
pomegranate; and from head to heel she felt mutinous 
and outraged that the thought of anything so soft 
and small and warm, so flecked with dimples, should 
yet rasp in her like a saw. 

It was a disproportionate state of mind. So un- 
like was it to the atmosphere of large simplicity where 
usually her mind dwelt that she thought the room 
must surely be hot and airless. 

She threw the casement open the one more inch 
it would go, and looked out upon the calm of the 
hoary palaces, purpling and blushing in the dawn. 
For she was making ready to go to an early fair in 
a little town in the hills, where there was always a 
brisk traffic in small shaggy hill ponies, and slim 
mares from the plains farther, with racing blood in 
them. She knew the men and the horses, and was 
sure of models among both, for a few picos, and a 
present or two for the men's women folk. 

Having finished his pomegranate, Julian was feel- 
ing the incongruity of the situation. To sit in your 
shirt on the floor, with no more to eat and nothing 
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being done to you might well try the philosophy of 
any boy. Julian, moreover, felt a certain responsibility 
in regard to his new caretaker. She had unnatural 
ways. Pawing about with clay and breaking the 
things she made of it; unless you reminded her, she 
would frequently forget even dinner. Living with 
this large irresponsible creature made you have to 
think till your head ached. 

Julian wriggled crossly on his rug. The coffee 
was boiling over in the next room, and the bacon 
burning, while she was still staring out of the window. 

He jumped up, and spread his hands on his 
small, round hips, judicially. 

"If you're allers thinkin' you'd like to go to 
heaven, you'll get there, maybe, sooner'n you want 
to. Mama did. She didn't like heaven a bit when 
it come near. Wanted to stop an' watch papa an' 
th' other ladies, she did. An' when you go I'll have 
to go to Beatwice, an' get beat, an' green figs, an' 
stummick aches." 

This prospect, with the scents of vanishing coffee 
and blackening bacon, produced forthwith the dry- 
eyed whimper peculiar to Julian. Whereupon, in a 
remorseful panic, Anne dressed him. 

All the way down through the silence of the 
sleeping town, crawling along in the leisurely train 
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past its straggling outskirts, the vineyards glittering 
with early dew, the soft meadow-lands, where the 
sleepy-eyed cows were gaping and the flowers open- 
ing to the sun, Julian still held for Anne some- 
thing of the inexorable torment of a quarterly ac- 
count 

It was not until she got amongst the horses, the 
chatter and chaffer of the gay crowd, the ever-chang- 
ing swirl of colour and light and movement, the bril- 
liant flashing of friendly amazed eyes, of laughing, 
white teeth, with Julian now astride on one horse, 
now on another, that she realised that he was, after 
all, the best little bit of colour amongst them all — 
and hers, her own. Likewise that the sunny fulness 
of live could, in a trice, swallow up all its sordid re- 
sponsibilities. 

So she was serene and fearless once more. Her 
brain teemed with noble conceptions. Her hands 
were eager to mould them to her desire. Julian's 
future was a feather-weight, infantile diseases a 
myth. 

Her eyes filled to the brim with ideas, both her 
hands clutching a wisp of studies; she was recalled 
to earth by a sharp reminder upon the part of Julian. 
Then the two went down among the white stalls, 
and bought bread and hard-boiled eggs and honey- 
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comb, and butter and milk. They carried the whole 
down to the stream, which here, in its dip from the 
hills, had gathered in all its shadows shimmering 
reeds — poor watery-hearted fearful things, always 
trembling away from the hurrying rush of the central 
current. 

When they had dined the sun was high in the 
blue, and the wings of all the birds drooped with 
fatigue. The sleepy spell of the open was over all. 
The very leaves winked in the sun. So they went 
farther up out of the valley to a little beech grove 
on the slope, where the breeze came down fresh from 
the hills, and the shadows fell heavy. 

And having raked sleepily about after lurking 
snakes, a precaution suggested by Julian's tender 
youth — she had herself no fear of any alive thing, 
each being akin to her, and its dangers among the 
fables — Anne tumbled off to sleep, — the boy across 
her feet. 

When she awoke, the sun, far on its westering 
way, was sending scarlet lances of light in and out 
of the leaves, and Julian, whether in his sleep or out 
of it she was at a loss to conceive, had crept up and 
was cuddling close in her arms. 

She paused breathless. To find Julian's child so 
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close to her seemed so extraordinarily sweet a thing 
that, oddly enough, she cowered away shivering. 
"Dear me," thought she helplessly, "what am I to do 
next. I — I wonder what he'll say." 

She need, however, have been under no appre- 
hension. Julian, awaking in a hungry and healthy 
mood, had no idea whatsoever of overpowering her 
with sentiment. "It wor cold," he explained, "an* I 
come up here. You're fatter'n the twins, an* clean. 
They worn't. They " 

Anne sprang to her feet. She had listened 
horror-stricken to a variety of the smaller details of 
the twins' toilet arrangements. It was not the mo- 
ment for further revelations, this! 

"Julian," she cried, "we'll go to get grapes and 
sugar-cakes, and we'll watch the mules and ponies 
go home. Quick! Quick! Or we'll miss them!" 

One cannot, however, spend one's life in the free 
air of a hill town, amidst the laughter of light hearts. 
Therewis always the monotony of civilisation where- 
with to reckon. And, when in the stress of work, 
the strain towards some smallest degree of perfection, 
the glory and the glow had worn from off her con- 
ceptions, again an unutterable sense of depression 
laid hold upon Anne. 

7* 
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Now, every mould, that in her breathless zeal to 
get by the breadth of one little span closer to a 
dream, she broke, seemed in some vague, unaccount- 
able way to be a selfishness, a wrong done to Julian. 
For all this striving and stress in no material way 
affected her sales; without a tittle of it she could 
always make sure of a fair market. It only made 
her, herself, a little the happier. Formerly, had it 
pleased her to break, one month, more moulds than 
usual, she had lived on bread and fruit the next, 
and gone no expeditions, that was all. She could 
make up for it the month after! 

But to fob off Julian with a fluctuating diet — 
impossible! The child could not dwindle while she 
went maundering after a dream, and the sole ma- 
ternal interest yet evinced in his welfare by her 
feminine intimates being to the effect that he was a 
"weed," and needed "beef" and regular meals, only 
went further to incommode Anne's harassed con- 
science. 

This matter might, indeed, well have been left to 
Julian's unaided instincts, which were unerring. He 
had found, moreover, the exact tone wherewith to 
spur Anne to immediate action, and ruthlessly em- 
ployed it. 

To be called upon to spring up from the midst 
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of the incarnation of a vision in order to cook a chop 

was, to the like of Anne, no light trial. While she 

stood one day to watch one frizzle, having but just 

returned, dazed, from a vain attempt to catch a 

beautiful broken thought, she fell to wonder curiously 

whether it might be any the easier were the elusive- 

ness taken off the child. Had she, for example, ever 

once kissed him square on the mouth, not made 

little fleeting pecks at his sleeping cheek, in deadly 

terror lest he should awake and catch her. 

The mending of his clothes also tried her severely. 
Anne had few dramatic poses, but once when Dick 
came in unannounced, having knocked three times 
without any effect, she quite astonished him with the 
tragedy in her attitude. With her daughter-of-the- 
gods air more marked than usual, she was staring at 
a pair of Julian's trousers, slit from stem to stern, 
held aloft between finger and thumb. Dick laughed, 
but only for a minute. In her usual exasperating 
way there was about Anne's absurdities more pathos 
than comedy. 

"Don't stop out of consideration for my feelings, 
Dick," said she. "I know it's imbecile. I suppose 
real professional mothers grow up with these sort of 
things, and can approach them undisturbed. I can't." 
Dick would gladly have wrung Julian's neck, but that 
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being for the moment impracticable, he remarked 
helplessly: 

"You were never made for these confounded 
little odds and ends of women. Chuck that thing, 
can't you, and get another?" 

"Well, yes; that would be a solution, certainly." 
She threw the thing into a basket and plunged cheer- 
fully upon some topic current in the town. But 
Dick swept it aside rudely. 

"If you take all the littlenesses of life on your 
shoulders, Anne, as well as that child, you may as 
well " 

"Dear me, Dick. That's man all over. To think 
of you — you — without one saving instinct of a family 
man, laying down the law on torn knickerbockers. 
Stick to subjects we're both up in." 

"Don't you see," he went on ignoringly, "that 
you want the things men do when they are set on a 
future. Good Heavens! You're no hearth-stone 
woman, with the mark of the thimble on her." Anne 
flung an odd little look at him, laughed, and felt 
extraordinarily lonely. 

"You want calm and leisure, and a wide outlook. 
You must stand aside and aloof from the fret-saw 
abominations that warp the souls of half the women 
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going, or you'll never do the best of which you're 
capable." 

"Well, really " 

"And another thing. You were never constituted 
for the grovelling unselfishness of the average woman." 
Of a sudden Dick flushed, then hedged wildly. " It — 
it's quite possible — I assure you for a woman to 
be — ahem — unselfish — in a reasonable way — you 
know." 

"Oh is it? What a lot you know about us, Dick. 
You certainly profit by your experiences." 

"Oh well. If you won't listen to — to me — to 
reason, you know," said Dick. " Couldn't you consult 
my mother about those beastly details?" He glared 
at the basket. "She's mighty on the little things." 

" Your mother's as good as gold. But none of us 
can help being women, poor things ! She'd only look 
on any inconvenience attendant upon Julian in the 
light of a judgment, and as being remotely connected 
with general immorality. You see, Julian is contraband 
in the eyes of the elect, and so I think I'll run him 
alone." 

Dick sighed. Friendship was, after all, as dis- 
appointing as most other things, and not conducive to 
the cultivation of the higher emotions. 

"Will you let me see your new group?" said he, 
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presently, in a strained and gloomy manner. "It was 
to see it I really came." 

"Yes," said Anne, with an indulgent, half-amused 
glance at him. Having taken him down to the studio 
on the ground floor she looked absently out of the 
window, while he examined her group anxiously. 

"By Jove!" he cried at last. "It's fine. I'm glad, 
too, I can tell you. Why, it's the best thing you've 
done. That little beast Nunn's been having one of 
his spasms of despair in regard to some failure he 
sees in.it Sheer envy, of course." 

Dick's praise left Anne untouched, but at the first 
mention of Nunn's name, she swung round and faced 
him eagerly. Dick, keenly aware of both circumstances 
gazed absorbed at the group. 

"What did he say? What were his words, Dick, 
his exact words?" Her voice shook. 

"He said," said Dick stiffly, "oh, he said it just 
missed greatness, and from your own fault. Your 
conception was perfect — so the little beast said — but 
your patience caved in." 

"What else, Dick? Oh, go on." Dick brushed 
a speck of dust off his coat carefully. 

"Oh! there was evidence somewhere of hurried 
work. Then the affected little ass got too technical 
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for me. But Anne, surely you don't care for the 
man? Great Scot!" 

"The man! I never thought of him. I didn't 
know there was any man about him to care for. I 
care for his opinion — most frightfully. 

"He takes a less impersonarl view of the matter," 
said Dick, with accentuated gloom. 

"Dear me, does he?" 

"Anne, no matter what the fellow may be," said 
Dick generously; "it's hardly fair " 

"One really can't spend all one's life in protecting 
people against their own imbecility. Mr. Nunn is now 
old enough to differentiate between one's opinion of 
himself and his artistic judgment." No intelligent 
man, however much he might detest the object under 
discussion, could feel other than justly outraged. 
Dick coughed ominously. 

Anne took no notice. Her two, great, sorrowful 
eyes fixed on her group, she was passing her fingers, 
with a lingering longing, over some curves. "It would 
take two whole months," she said to herself. "It 
must go as it is." 

"But, Anne! Why the deuce must it?" 

She faced round on him with a start. 
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"Why the deuce — what?" 

"Oh, hang it all! Why need you send it, if you're 
not satisfied?" 

"Did I say I wasn't? I thought I was only thinking 
it. I — I have to this time, Dick. You wouldn't 
understand." 

There was a helpless look in her eyes he hadn't 
noticed there before, and an impersonal sort of sorrow 
that touched him acutely. To see Anne in a rational 
trouble, uncomplicated with any dead and disreputable 
love, was, indeed, an exhilarating spectacle. It would 
appear to have in some measure affected Dick's 
reason. He stretched out his big arm, and threw it 
round Anne's waist. 

"Anne! Anne!" he cried, huskily, "will you never 
tell one anything?" In spite of her momentary 
surprise, Dick's voice touched her. 

"Good gracious, Dick ! Are you ill?" she inquired, 
disengaging herself kindly from his clutch. 

"It's your own fault entirely," he muttered. "If 
you stand like that, and look like that, and won't 
under any circumstances speak a word of truth, you 
can't expect a man not to " 

"It's such want of commonsense," she objected. 
"I never want to put my arm round your waist" 

"By Jove, I wish you did." 
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"I don't then. It's the size of it, perhaps." She 
regarded him, gravely. "I suppose that sort of thing 
soon degenerates into a habit. I can't understand it 
myself. It's beyond me." 

"My dear Anne " 

"Oh, Dick, sit down, and I'll make the tea. You're 
clearly in want of a tonic of some sort." 

Showing no further symptom of embarrassment, 
Anne was soon cutting bread and butter delicately. 

It was far otherwise with Dick; he was exceedingly 
agitated. 

A definite cause of irritation coming to his mind 
presently relieved him somewhat. 

"The opinions of Nunn's friends seem also to 
interest you. You spent half Tuesday evening talking 
to Mrs. Soames." 

"She interests me. I don't see how anyone can 
help being interested in a temperament draped in 
pink." 

"One can only hope the dress fitted," said Dick 
savagely, Anne's sedate, unemotional levity being un- 
fitted to his state of mind. 

"It's a difficult figure to deal with," she murmured. 

"It's anything but agreeable to see you hob-nob- 
bing with her. She lays herself open to too many 
definitions — Nunn's, for example." 
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"Outside his art, Mr. Nunn's definitions could 
hardly throw much light on anything! Oh, Dick, 
drink your tea! The poor thing isn't very wise — still 
she's wise enough to suffer very unwisely. If you 
could get time, Dick, you might be a little good to 
her. If a decent man were — just for once — it might 
alter several of her points of view, and she'd feel 
better, maybe. What! No more cream! You're 
plainly not well, Dick. You generally finish the jug!" 

When later on Dick sat down on a bench to 
restore himself with an uninterrupted smoke, the one 
thought that insisted upon crowding out all the others, 
was the increasing newness of Anne. In this inexplic- 
able novelty in any too well-known quantity, Dick 
could easily have found sufficient interest to engage 
his attention, had it not been ousted presently by 
other and less invigorating speculations. He was 
anything but amused by Anne's cool disregard to his 
opinion in regard to her art. At the same time he 
himself knew enough of hankerings and ambitions in 
other fields to feel singularly put out because of the 
pain on her face that day and his own painful ineptitude 
in dealing with it It was no light matter that could 
make Anne, in the full consciousness that she could 
make it perfect, send out imperfect work. 

Anne in want of a few paltry pounds! His fingers 
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itched to thrash that chaotic imp. And now he came 
to think of it there had always been a queer reserve 
about Anne in connection with her affairs. His 
mother had, in all conscience, commented often enough 
upon the ridiculous secretive impudence of Anne. 
She looked upon it as one of the disgusting unfeminine 
contradictions of the girl, and from anyone else she 
wouldn't think of standing it for a day. But Anne 
was Anne, God help her! 

Still, to couple Anne seriously with want! Impos- 
sible combination! Anne, with all her subtle sugges- 
tions of splendour! 

"If she were only a man," thought Dick, despond- 
ently; "one might have a chance to do something; 
but, as usual, there's that deuced question of sex to 
reckon with." Whereupon he fell to considering 
Anne as a woman. The sunny melody of her voice, 
her kindness, her gentleness, her compassionate ways, 
that elusive pathos about her, her extraordinary powers 
of exasperation. 

Presently, upon a curative impulse natural to man, 
his mind veered round upon the philosophical tack. 

"I daresay, now," he thought pleasantly, "that 
very few fellows could quite grasp the significance of 
this friendship between Anne and myself, or even 
understand that a man could have so strong a feeling 
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for a girl without the most remote suspicion of love 
in it. By Jove! There's something wholesome in a 
thing that can keep up to this rational level for a 
good three years ! If I'd been unfortunate enough to 
fall in love with Anne, we should both have been 
bored to extinction in a week, and then there'd have 
been the deuce to pay — for someone !" 

At this point something unusual in the light made 
him whip out his watch. "Three-quarters of an hour 
past dinner-time," he exclaimed, astonished. "What 
the devil have I been thinking of?" 

When her visitor had gone, Anne's thoughts, 
without a moment's pause, turned from him to the 
group. Her nearest duty was undoubtedly to go in 
search of Julian, who rarely failed to appear at any 
meal-time. He was just now, however, agreeably 
engaged in eating peaches, whilst two young artists 
in the intervals of exchanging views on life, sketched 
his head. For Julian was fast becoming a personage 
in the neighbourhood. At the same time Anne knew 
nothing of this happy estate. Oblivious alike to the 
calls of duty and affection, she was staring with 
throbbing heart at her superb miss. 

"It would take a whole two months. It would 
mean beginning again right from the start, and they 
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want it to-morrow," she said. "It must go as it is." 
She drew her fingers across her forehead slowly. 

"I think it's the hardest thing I've ever had to 
do," she said, "except seeing Julian die." 

Then she drew the screen carefully around her 
beautiful horses, and made up her mind never again 
to look at them, 

"There's surely something I ought to do," she 
said, turning away, and looking with dazed eyes 
around her. "Oh dear me. It's Julian," she cried, 
with a guilty start. 

Some little time before this a new and horrible 
sort of dread had come one day to Anne. She and 
Julian had gone out on one of their expeditions, this 
time to a wild farm, with whose owner Anne had 
foregathered at some fair, and upon whose invitation 
she had gone to see his horses. To see a horse 
meant with Anne to mount him and manage him. 
But one of the farmer's colts proved too much even 
for her. After a severe tussle, Terror — named in 
deference to his peculiar disposition — finding no other 
means of dislodging his insistent burthen, scraped her 
off his back by the help of a treacherous bough, and 
left her senseless on the ground. 

Coming to herself half an hour later, to the gaping 
astonishment of the crowd, by this time quite under 
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the impression that Terror had indeed completed 
one .of his numerous beginnings, Anne was much 
struck by Julian's apt comments upon the "might have 
beens." 

The thought of what would have become of him 
had Terror in very truth made an end of her, pursued 
her for many days, far on into each .sultry night 

It was a horrid experience. No nightmare of 
which she knew anything came at all near it 

So consuming a horror did it at last become, that 
she threw away her tools one day, and sat down, her 
head in her hands, to face it The result being that 
some hours afterwards, she scented to his lair a mis- 
shapen and malignant life assurance agent, who had 
already more than once made life a burthen to her. 

Too harried now to be anything but docile, and 
opulent-minded always, she submitted to the man's 
extravagant propositions meekly, and insured her life 
for what, to any unprejudiced mind, must seem, for 
a precarious income, a ridiculous sum. 

The next step was to ensure the annual payment 
of the premium. Whereupon Anne spent a good 
twenty-four hours in the purgatory of a true woman; 
to which any man's, true or false, is surely but a poor 
joke. 

The day after, Providence, sometimes pitiful to 
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fools, sent her a solution, in the shape of an order for 
an animal group to be supplied by a certain date. 

There was to be a Royal entrance into a little 
loyal town, and the market-place had waited already 
too long for its adornment. 

The sum offered Anne would not only square her 
for some time to come, but for three years also provide 
Julian's premium. Whatever happened, therefore, he 
would be safe. There would be enough to keep the 
sun on his young life always. 

Whenever Anne looked at Julian, and thought of 
him in a charity school, her heart seemed to stand still. 

She grasped at the offer and worked in a fever of 
delight and hope. But she had never been made for 
fevers. 

The wonderful calm that had glorified the smallest 
detail of her other finished work, in spite of a thousand 
crudities, keeping triviality aloof from it, in this her 
present group, haunted mind and imagination less than 
ever before it had done. The figures were, however, 
bolder than heretofore, more spirited, more pathetic. 
The Committee was entirely satisfied. 

But Nunn's remarks alone concerned Anne. 

When she found Julian he was puzzled by her 
face and her voice, and the way in which her hand 
touched him. 

Anne Mauleverer, /. 8 
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She was puzzled herself. For although the fact 
that he had brought hurry into her life, and that 
hurry is the death of work, was running like a little 
pricking pain up and down her every nerve, yet her 
heart seemed to be full up to the brim of tears and 
tenderness for every little dimple in those round 
smooth cheeks, burnt so brown by the sun. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. Turrle was calling en Mrs. Drew, and Mr. 
Spence had dropped in, no unusual occurrence indeed 
where this gentleman was concerned. For when not 
engaged upon the more portentous details of theology 
— as it struck him — he liked to share the minor 
vexations of his holy office with a sympathetic 
audience, for choice feminine, and consisting of 
one. 

Amongst his parochial consolations Mrs. Drew was 
about the most staunch and unfailing. Always ready 
to receive counsel and impart information, invariably 
of the right sort, yet did she neither bombard a weary 
soul with her crude opinions, nor burthen it with trivial 
inquiries, while the gentle languor of her voice was as 
balm to a heart vexed continually with sin, racked with 
the contumacy of the faithful, and the increasing grudg- 
ingness in their doles. From which it may be in- 
ferred, that in the eyes of the unenlightened crowd, 
Mr. Spence was a singularly unpopular person. 

Mrs. Turrle looked at him, sighed, and reflected 

8* 
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gloomily that she might now be enjoying herself ration- 
ally in anyone of at least six houses. 

The sight of the man reminded her, however, that 
she had faced the heat and burthen of this insuffer- 
able day in her beaded brocade mantle, solely and 
entirely in order to do her duty. To enable her 
friends to condemn themselves out of their own mouths 
in the matter of Anne Mauleverer, and incidentally 
to observe how far in folly it was possible for a woman 
of Mrs. Drew's age to go. She thrilled with virtue; 
under the searching righteousness of the gaze turned 
full upon her, Mrs. Drew quailed feebly. 

Having the details of all the scandals current 
during her absence of a few weeks at her fingers' 
ends, the other lady was in no hurry. She drank her 
tea amiably and waited, lynx-eyed. 

"Talking of geniuses," soon said Mrs. Drew, in her 
dull, little voice, "I suppose you've heard of that un- 
happy child, and Anne Mauleverer's amazing be- 
haviour!" 

"What, Julian? I saw Anne yesterday, and she 
never said a word of him. How very extraordi- 
nary!" 

Lifting her glasses she threw on her friend the 
challenging glance she found extremely useful in ex- 
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trading from the weaker of her sex a reasonable 
amount of truth. 

It is difficult for even the most feminine woman 
to lie fully under the unerring gaze of one who knows 
all her dearest friends. 

The delicate, shrinking grace with which Mrs. Drew 
dropped her eyelids touched Mr. Spence. There was 
a benediction in each corner of the smile he turned 
upon her. Mr. Spence was noted for his smile. 

"My dear Mrs. Drew, what do you mean? And 
— Julian — unhappy; why the child's luck is amaz- 
ing." 

In obedience to a pleading glance, Mr. Spence 
interposed mildly, whilst Mrs. Drew put more cream 
in his tea. 

"Hem! the fact of the life of the child's father 
having — even in this vile land — been a scandal, a 
canker-spot — an — unspeakable shame " 

"You must not permit your clerical outlook, my 
dear Mr. Spence, however right and necessary to the 
growth of the Church it may be, to obscure your 
naturally sound abilities. There's really a good deal 
of unconscious Christianity at large in this miserable 
world. It often quite surprises one. By the time that 
it matters in the least to Julian, all decent people, 
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you'll find, will have forgotten the scandal, and the 
canker-spot, aye, and even the unspeakable shame, in 
spite of its alluring title. They will remember only 
that Julian's father was a gentleman and a genius. 
We're poor weak creatures after all, the best of us, 
and no doubt set false values upon dross." 

Mr. Spence's father had been neither a gentleman 
nor a genius, and in spite of the honest worth of the 
deceased corn-chandler, his son, any day of the week, 
would gladly have exchanged him for any canker-spot 
whatsoever, mentionable or unmentionable, possessed 
of the most remote connection with Burke. He had, 
moreover, a dejected belief in Mrs. Turrle's fiendish 
knowledge of his parent's condition and his own mean 
mind. 

Extending, metaphorically, the meek hand of 
fellowship towards the apostles and other saints of 
obscure origin, and gathering about him the dignity 
of the Church militant, with its proprietary rights in 
the martyrs and other respectable antiquities, he 
allowed Mrs. Drew to undertake the next bout unaided, 
and with a large benevolence stroked the cat. 

"But we haven't yet heard about the illness," said 
Mrs. Turrle, magisterially. 

"Julian caught measles," said Mrs. Drew, softly, 
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with a chastened snap in each of her light eyes. "In 
some low stable, no doubt. He was seriously ill, and 
Anne had, it seems, been confusing herself reading 
medical books — an — an — indelicate study, dear Mrs. 
Turrle, surely for one of Anne's years?" Mrs. Drew 
had forgotten how to blush, but the tremulous way 
in which she rattled a tea-spoon quite satisfied the 
fatally respectable instincts of Mr. Spence for the 
proprieties. 

"Anne's a girl who might read anything," said 
Mrs. Turrle, in the organ-mouthed tone into which 
Mr. Spence, trying to look like a bishop, often irri- 
tated her. 

"That cat has a diphtheritic look, Mr. Spence," 
she remarked parenthetically, "I should myself be 
very sorry to caress him." 

"Really, Mrs. Turrle!" protested the outraged 
owner; but Mr. Spence was already wiping his damp 
hands with a silk pocket-handkerchief, a look of 
pathetic panic overspreading his large, smooth face. 

"Yes! Mrs. Drew," said her friend, courte- 
ously. 

"Anne," murmured Mrs. Drew, with a meek sigh, 
"from her random reading, considered that the boy 
needed stimulant. You know Mr. Spence's and our 
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dear doctor's principles with regard to total absti- 
nence." 

"Oh, so far as the doctor goes it's natural enough. 
I well remember him an habitual drunkard. Every 
man has a right to his own opinions, and best knows 
his own need for them, poor soul," she glanced benignly 
at Mr. Spence, "but we don't all of us happen to 
hanker after strong drink. A man should show some 
discrimination in pressing home his fads. — I need 
hardly ask how the matter ended." 

"Hardly, indeed! There was a regrettable scene, 
after which the doctor left the house." 

"I'd never have spoken to Anne again, if she'd 
given in to that old bundle of exploded superstitions. 
And then, Mrs. Drew!" 

"I wish, I wish," said the meek one, "that you 
had asked Anne herself, or indeed anyone but me. 
I hate to have to expose the poor girl, who already," 
she added with some want of logical precision, "has 
made herself the talk of the town." 

"Oh well, if she's to be exposed further, you 
couldn't have chosen a better person to expose her to. 
Pray don't scruple to be quite frank." 

"Having deprived the dying child committed to 
her charge" — Mrs. Turrle coughed delicately — "of 
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the only available skilled aid within reach, dear Anne 
lost head." 

"Anne! dear me, how unlike her methods. It's 
generally other people who lose their heads because 
of Anne." 

"If you will kindly permit me to continue," pleaded 
Mrs. Drew, glancing with pathetic reproach at the 
brooding Spence. "Finding the situation desperate, 
and of her own making, she naturally wished to 
retrieve it and herself; so her one idea seemed to be 
to get hold of a great English doctor, staying up in 
the hills. For the purpose of securing him, she sent 
round to every hotel in the place in quest of — her— 
male — associates. Not one lady did she trouble to 
consult — not one " 

"There! And yet you have always smiled when 

1 have spoken of the abundant commonsense latent 
in Anne!" 

Mrs. Drew hardly noticed the interjection. She 
was gazing timidly at Mr. Spence; he was purple to 
the roots of his hair. 

"Failing any of — of — her chosen associates," she 
murmured, with bent head, "Anne came herself — at 

2 o'clock at night — and — literally dragged Mr. Spence 
from his bed " 
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"Pardon me, dear lady," he stuttered, "I — I— 
needed no dragging. At great personal risk, I went, 
and baptised the boy " 

"Mr. Spence has never had the measles," inter- 
posed his Consolation, pleadingly. 

Again Mrs. Turrle lifted her glasses, and regarded 
him with insistent amiability. 

"You're quite right, quite, it was risky in the 
extreme," she admitted blandly. "So much, in these 
infantile disorders, depends upon the figure. Did 
Anne wish the ceremony to be performed?" she asked 
with well-stifled curiosity. 

"I am at a loss to say." There was acute suffer- 
ing in Mrs. Drew's voice, and she looked towards 
Mr. Spence for instruction diffidently; he looked 
discreetly at the prospect. 

"When — when the ceremony was at an end, Anne, 
in a queer, dreamy way — I think some brain specialist 
should see dear Anne — stared at Mr. Spence. "What- 
ever it may have done for Julian," she said, "it's 
done me good. It's delightful to see you so absolutely 
in earnest." There's for you ! and a girl with a sound 
evangelical bringing up No personal belief her- 
self, no reverence, no " 

"She was anxious about the child. Well?" 
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"When Mr. Spence had performed the solemn 
ceremony," continued Mrs. Drew, faintly, "and was 
about to retire, he had had a most arduous day, 
Anne appeared suddenly to wake up. She stopped 
him — she — she took hold of him by the — coat — she 
—she " 

"Yes, dear Mrs. Drew, I know Anne." 

"She literally bundled him into a carriage wait- 
ing at the door, and sent him off for the doctor." 

"I was glad — I was thankful," he cried, "to be 
enabled to aid any suffering fellow-creature — but the 
strangeness — my housekeeper! — a most excellent per- 
son! — the doctor — who had not the privilege of 
Miss Mauleverer's acquaintance. — The town gossip — 
the " 

"I understand your position perfectly," said Mrs. 
Turrle, sympathetically. 

"The driver," he gasped. "Those terrible boys! 
I shall not lightly forget it!" 

"Well no, I don't suppose you will. They're 
used to drive Anne! And how much, may I ask, did 
this expedition cost Anne?" 

"It was absurd — most embarrassing. Miss Maul- 
everer thrust twenty pounds into my hands as re- 
muneration for the physician." 

"You didn't by any chance mention to this 
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gentleman that Anne Mauleverer works for her 
living?" 

"Really, Mrs. Turrle." He flushed darkly. 

"Still Anne's only twenty-four, and as lacking in 
sense as most geniuses." 

To cope with loud-voiced masculinity calls for a 
less sensitive organisation than was Mr. Spence's. He 
was silent. Mrs. Drew, however, spoke up. 

"Dr. Soames is, I am sure, anything but an 
illiberal man, and an excellent Churchman. He 
presented Mr. Spence with five pounds towards the 
new Communion-rails." 

"So good a Churchman in a notoriously atheistic 
profession is something for which to thank God," 
murmured Mr. Spence. 

"One must also be thankful that he was not a 
total abstainer. Julian looks magnificent. Ah, well, 
Mr. Spence, you have not only given one more little 
life to the Church, but also helped — more or less" — 
she added with slow emphasis, "to save it. It is acts 
like these that make us glory in our great Church. 
I must congratulate you warmly." She rose with 
great stateliness. "I hope neither of you will fail me 
at my party on Thursday. When, by the way, did 
all this take place?" 
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"About three weeks ago." 

She sat down half absently, and paused to con- 
sider. 

"Three weeks! The incubation period for measles 
is unusually long," she pronounced with mendacious 
alacrity. "You may still catch it. I must beg of 
you to be careful, for all our sakes to be most care- 
ful. I should recommend sulphur baths, sulphur also 
taken internally; in raspberry jam it is not unpleasant. 
By the way, Mrs. Drew, what's this about our dear 
Gerald?" 

Mrs. Drew looked falteringly at her slender feet. 

In deference to maternal agitation the other lady 
lowered her voice. 

"It's true then, dear? He's been refused both 
by Molly Davis and Anne?" 

"It's anything but true!" cried Mrs. Drew, stung 
into momentary forgetfulness of her role, her voice 
like a rasp, "Gerald has — has — changed his mind 
about Molly. As for Anne, really, Mrs. Turrle, so far 
as you and I are concerned, from that point of view, 
Anne hardly counts any more than — a — a — governess 
— or — a companion might do." 

Mrs. Turrle put up her glasses, and for the space 
of five seconds smiled like an angel in Mrs. Drew's 
face. 
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There had been an occasion upon which even a 
trusted maid had counted very considerably, so far 
as the peace of mind and income of Mrs. Drew were 
concerned. 

Mrs. Drew winced, whereupon her friend thought 
even more poorly of her than she had before 
done. 

"With sons of one's own, you see, dear," said she 
gently, "one has always a soft corner in one's heart 
for other boys, and I couldn't bear to think of Gerald, 
straight from two disappointments, let loose in an 
artistic hell like Paris. — Pray, Mr. Spence, bring your 
'cello on Thursday. I adore the 'cello, when well 
played, of course." 

Mrs. Drew fluttered to her seat like a dishevelled 
wren. 

"I think I despise and loathe petty vindictiveness 
more, perhaps, than any other sin," she piped, faintly. 
"It — it would be a judgment upon Mrs. Turrle if 
Dick married Anne." 

"Married Miss Mauleverer! My dear friend! I 
hardly dare hope that the unfortunate young lady is 
destined for so reputable an ending. I could scarce 
venture to discuss my fears in regard to Miss Maul- 
everer's future with such as you, dear lady." He 
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stooped heavily, and at considerable personal incon- 
venience. 

"Permit me," he murmured, "best of women, 
permit me!" Taking hold, reverentially, of both her 
dainty feet, he set them tenderly upon a hassock. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"Now, Anne," said Mrs. Turrle, when about ten 
minutes later she had sunk into a seat in Anne's 
room, and mopped her aristocratic nose unaffectedly. 
"You ought to be thoroughly well ashamed of your- 
self. Why didn't you tell me all this yesterday? I 
found it out, of course, and have just been to see 
Mrs. Drew, who, I can assure you, feels none the 
better for my visit. Spence was there — more like a 
black slug than usual. Why in Heaven's name didn't 
you tell me anything? Had I had a little first-hand 
knowledge to go upon, I feel sure I might have left 
them even more disturbed than I have happily been 
enabled to do." 

Anne, adroitly seizing the point of this torrent, 
had established herself in the most comfortable chair 
in the room after Mrs. Turrle's. 

"Why, how could I? You had to deal with three 
flirtations — two of them disgraceful — the other sus- 
picious and a proposed elopement, in less than 
twenty minutes. What chance had I?" 
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"I wonder," deplored Mrs. Turrle, "what you do 
reverence, Anne. Certainly neither age nor religion, 
and you have no manners. Now, pray what started 
this feud between you and Mrs. Drew?" 

"Well, I should rather think Gerald " 

"Nothing of the sort, child! It was that hair 
arrangement. Pah! Jezebel! The woman must always 
be dressing something, herself, or a bazaar, or an 
altar, or a curate — alPs fish that comes to her net! 
To my certain knowledge, she's worked three stoles 
for Spence this year, and vilely, stitches pitchforked 
in anyhow. Nothing's more obnoxious to a well- 
balanced mind than ill-done fancy work. I'm glad, 
Anne, you don't do any. It would be awful." Anne's 
mouth looked a distinct "No!" Mrs. Turrle, fully 
alive to the fact that she had made a mistake, some- 
what bigger than might on the surface appear, threw 
an added touch of dogmatism into her tone, and hur- 
riedly continued. 

"It was that outrageous liberty she took with you, 
Anne. It was a mistake to try her idiotic fads on 
you, and she knows it. Thwarted silliness is of all 
things the most poisonous! No woman, you see, is 
too big a fool not, once or twice in her lifetime, to 
be forced into a keen appreciation of the fact. And 

Anne Afauleverer. I. 9 
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whoever helps her, and others, to the knowledge, she 
cordially detests. And as she will have found, this 
occurrence has been widely disseminated. Dick, dear 
fellow, has done his best" 

"Oh," said Anne, easily. "The poor little thing's 
worried a good deal — love does seem to upset the 
constitution terribly. She'll come round to me again 
in time." 

Mrs. Turrle stared, not unkindly, at Anne. 

"You're a perfect fool, dear," she resumed presently, 
"and measure everyone by yourself. She's washed 
her hands of you, my child, and she means to keep 
them washed." 

Anne laughed unconvinced. Her instructor twirled 
her glasses with decision and smiled her most ex- 
perienced smile. 

"And now about Gerald?" she remarked. "You 
must have a stronger stomach, Anne, than I ever 
gave you credit for, to be able to stand the sort of 
love-making of which Gerald could alone be ca- 
pable." 

"It was soon over, you see. Gerald is most 
good-natured and gives in easily. I daresay, too," 
Anne admitted modestly, "it was a good deal my 
own fault. You see, Mrs- Drew seemed to be dread- 
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fully worried about Molly. She's really fond of 
Gerald " 

"Fiddlesticks!" 

"Perhaps I may have over-estimated the strength 
of her emotions. I felt horrid myself just then, and 
when one does, it's easy to believe that other people 
do the same." 

"Morbidity. You want a tonic." 

"Very likely. But I hadn't one, and as Molly 
really was a little cat, and Gerald nothing in the 
world but prey to her. She was engaged, more or 
less, to another man all the time, and liked him, too, 
as much as she could like anything without a regular 
income, and — after all," said Anne, in her gentle 
drawl, "Gerald's a kind little thing, and he's been 
very good to Julian, so I thought I'd just show him 
what Molly really was. Accordingly I gave him an 
opportunity of studying her in a frank mood; when 
there's no income to reckon with, her manners can 
be very easy indeed! He was most dreadfully cut 
up. He quite surprised me." 

"I'm inclined to believe, Anne Mauleverer, that 
you're more knave than fool." Quite undisturbed by 
this mode of address, Anne serenely pursued her 

theme. 
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"Then I had to console him a little, and— I 
daresay perhaps I may have consoled him rather 
too much. If one has a particular object in view, 
one is so apt to forget side issues, you see." 

"Altogether, my dear, a most creditable episode 
in a young girl's life. I should like to know, Anne, 
what you'll come to?" 

"Well, at least Molly's married the other man," 
said she, placidly. 

"You let Spence christen Julian, then?" resumed 
Mrs. Turrle, her eyes considerably softer than her 
fine, manly voice. 

"How could I help it?" she said, apologetically. 
"He felt so strongly about it that, in spite of his 
abject fear of infection, he nearly forced himself into 
the room. And there was a look on his face dif- 
ferent from anything you could have imagined pos- 
sible to such a person. For five minutes I could 
really have respected him. Think of anything that 
could make you respect Mr. Spence for a consecu- 
tive five minutes! It — it seemed horrid to deny 
him." 

"I see. But, Anne," she felt exasperated into 
demanding, "if you have no belief yourself, no 
thought, no common decency of mind, have you not, 
at least, some touch of sentiment?" 
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"But — but," said Anne, with surprised eyes, "I 
think it's a beautiful thing. One would be a wretch 
to deprive a child of anything so lovely and right. 
But it had been done, don't you see? Mrs. Lynton 
had curious notions about such matters, but Beatrice, 
although she might starve a body, knew better than 
to imperil a soul. The old priest who christened 
Julian is a great friend of mine, I've talked hours 
with him, and I felt perfectly comfortable about 
Julian. It was about this that Mr. Spence and I 
couldn't agree. Because a priest did the thing, he 
seemed convinced it couldn't hold water. Still, when 
he seemed earnest enough about it to put his great 
body in danger, why I let him." 

"Hem! From what I can gather, you had some 
difficulty in procuring Spence." Anne chuckled mur- 
murously. 

"He doesn't like midnight excursions. Neither 
Beppo nor Guglielmo could make anything of him, 
so I went myself." 

"Oh, indeed!" Mrs. Turrle piqued herself upon 
her sense of propriety, but it was invariably her 
curiosity that tempered her behaviour. 

"I was sure Julian was dying, you see, so I didn't 
bother about ceremony much. When the woman 
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wouldn't let me in, there was really nothing else for 
it but to put her out of the way. She's a scared 
little scrap of a thing, as light as a feather. I put 
her on the shelf outside the door. She's been a 
governess in her time and uses words a yard long. 
Her language on her perch was sublime, especially 
at the moment I crossed the sacred portal " 

"You mean to tell me that you marched into the 
man's room!" 

"What else could I do?" pleaded Anne. "How- 
ever, I soon marched out again. I was near being 
the death of him. He wasn't two seconds dressing, 
and when he came out, in complete panoply, he 
looked quite unlike a black slug, he was much more 
like black currant jelly." 

Mrs. Turrle uttered a profound sigh. 

"The most characteristic point about you, Anne, 
is your strong sense of propriety, of that there's no 
doubt at all." 

"Look here, child," she said suddenly. "This 
illness must have cost you a great deal." 

Anne flushed from chin to forehead. There was 
no fault to be found with the colour of Anne's 
blushes, but those who cared for her always dis- 
liked them. To Mrs. Turrle's mind they were un- 
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suitable, pretentious things, nothing of the facility of 
girlhood about them, and a great deal too much of 
the pain of womanhood, and the way in which she 
lifted her head when you ventured to ask her a civil 
question, was crassly impertinent. She looked disap- 
provingly at Anne. 

"Oh!" said the girl. "That doesn't matter a bit. 
I'm lucky you know, and can always sell my 
things." 

Mrs. Turrle would have liked dearly to tell Anne, 
what she thought of her, but instead she fell to on 
a desultory attack upon a neighbour's character, thus 
making her own soreness of heart the less apparent, 
at anyrate for the moment 

With the neighbour's fame tottering to its fall, 
she arose to depart, when to Anne's supreme astonish- 
ment, she stooped, and in the thorough-going manner 
in which she accomplished most things, kissed her. 
Anne, who had many a time listened calmly while 
thunder-bolts were being levelled at feminine kissings, 
feeling nothing but the shock of the onslaught, made 
no response. When Mrs. Turrle got home, therefore, 
she said the dinner would disgrace a scullery-maid 
from an orphanage, read the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah aloud to her maid, -wrote a letter upon the 
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grizzly wickedness of youth to Dick, and went to 
rest. But finding none, her maid was beginning 
sincerely to wish that either she or her mistress had 
haply died at birth. Then, towards the evening of 
the next day, the lady feeling suddenly better, dis- 
continued abruptly these exhaustive preparations for 
her latter end, told Collins to put on her newest 
dress and all her diamonds, and set forth again to 
face life. As she went downstairs, she murmured, 
half audibly, "After all, if she'd dared to look 
mawkish, I'd never have forgiven her; never, to her 
dying day!" 

At her next visit to Anne, perceiving a sudden 
shame-faced look on the girl's face, Mrs. Turrle felt 
inclined to box her ears. But one glance at a de- 
vastated room reassured her. 

"Good gracious, Anne! You're migrating again. 
I thought you had enough work to keep you quiet 
for months to come!" 

"I — I think I'm beginning to work more quickly. 
Pve finished all I want to use just now. I've got 
two good orders, and I'm going to Monza to work at 
them " 

"Monza!" 

"I've got the offer of models in the King's 
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stables," said Anne, in her most deprecating voice, 
"and the use of a horse whenever I want one. Some- 
how I can't get on very well unless I ride. Having 
been brought up on horses, you know, demoralises 
one, and — oh, you know!" 

Mrs. Turrle was staring hard at her. 

"Why haven't you been riding then? Now I 
think of it, I haven't seen you on a horse since I 
came." 

"I've been busy. And lately I've had a good 
deal of marble and — things to buy." 

"Yes." The monosyllable held a good deal of 
controlled violence. Anne was feeling anything but 
comfortable, but she continued placidly: 

"I'll have heaps of riding at Monza. One of the 
heads of the stables saw me one day trying a horse, 
and somehow we made friends." Mrs. Turrle sighed 
briskly. "He said if only I'd go to Monza he'd give 
me every possible opportunity for drawing and model- 
ling, and as many horses to ride as I like. He really 
seemed to want me to come," said Anne, glancing 
hopelessly at her visitor's implacable countenance. 
"He even bribed me with the hope of rich Ameri- 
cans, who swoop down on the stables constantly." 

"Rich Americans," repeated the elder lady, with 
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slow contempt. "I hope I may never live to see you 
stalking a rich American. And even if you did 
catch him, you wouldn't have the sense to make 
proper use of the animal. If he were as moral as 
the Ten Commandments, the very sight of you would 
make him think it his bounden duty to fleece you. 
The only chance for girls of your build, as I have 
often said, is to marry — decently, of course. To 
see a great goddess of a thing withering in a villa 
would drive any man, were he as respectable as 
Jacob and twice as dull, to drink. So unless a god- 
dess chooses to be born at the right period, and 
wear nothing," said Mrs. Turrle, lifting her nose scorn- 
fully, "she must take care the things she wears are 
suitable to her role, 

"I don't say you're responsible for your make — 
intolerance, thank Heaven, isn't one of my failings; 
but since it's there you owe a duty to it Pah!" 
Having a profound conviction that this irrelevant in- 
terjection referred to Julian, Anne unclasped her 
hands from behind her neck, stooped over from her 
seat, and tweaked the canvas from off her latest 
work. 

Mrs. Turrle, unlike her son, hadn't spent the 
better part of her life amongst works of art for no- 
thing. 
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"Ha," said she; "that's good." 

"I thought you'd like it," said Anne, her eyes 
like stars. 

Mrs. Turrle went carefully and with understand- 
ing over each detail. Then, with the tortoise-shell 
stick of- her pince-nez, she rapped sharply on a 
child's rounded arm* 

"You needn't tell me, Anne Mauleverer, that you 
hadn't to work night and day to get this done in the 
time. You're not used to drudgery, girl." In hope- 
less protest she threw up her eyes. "Don't I know 
the Mauleverers, poor dears, don't I know them? 
This new phase, Anne, this vile, vulgar rush will be 
the ruin of you, body and soul — your manners are 
already atrocious! But close application will finish 
you completely. Your figure will spread, your 
features — not — ahem! — miniature even now — will 
grow colossal. I detest vanity, and God forbid that 
I should inculcate it. When I call to mind the 
banal impudence of that trumpery Drew woman, I 
thank the Lord I was made with a brain, and a 
complexion that doesn't call for — raddle! But we 
owe a duty to ourselves — a girl owes it not only to 
herself and to her future husband, but to future 
generations as well. If I had my way everyone of 
these indecent, new 'ologies that one now finds con- 
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stantly mentioned, even in decent society, should be 
burnt on a pile. But we can't blink facts," said the 
lady, grandly; "and when a leading scientific 

man " Here the native rectitude of Mrs. Turrle 

made her pause — for she had found the maxim she 
was about to produce in a cursory glance into an 
obscure paper. Still, she reflected, nimbly, that sort 
of journal is run invariably by decayed University 
men, and, no doubt, there are among them plenty of 
scientific persons, a great deal too advanced — else 
they wouldn't be starving. In the interests, however, 
of strict truth she altered to rather a considerable 
extent the wording of her quotation. "When a lead- 
ing man of science says that if gently-bred women 
go making beasts of burthen of themselves, they'll 
pay for it through the nose, and so will their children. 
You can't, in short, work yourself to a thread-paper 
in your youth, and then expect to produce a whole- 
some posterity. It's a solemn responsibility, Anne, 
and you're quite old enough to begin to look at it in 
the right light" 

"It wants a good deal of brain power," said 
Anne, artlessly, "to riddle that out" 

"It wants," said Mrs. Turrle, sadly, "about as 
much commonsense as would fit on the point of a 
knife. But I can't expect even that of you." She 
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touched a letter she held in her hand longingly, and 
seemed about to make some important statement; 
then, with a despairing look at Anne, she pocketed 
the missive. "Where do you propose to stay when 
at Monza?" she inquired wearily. 

"I've arranged to live with an English lady," said 
Anne, with a slight deepening of her dimples. 

"Lady! The word conveys no meaning. Who is 
she?" 

"She's a clergyman's widow," murmured Anne, 
with the smile of a seraph. 

"My dear Anne! How long do you suppose she'll 
stand you?" 

"I'll let you know!" said Anne, meekly. 

"Julian again," snapped Mrs. Turrle. "You want 
companions for him, I conclude, other than his present 
bodyguard of ragamuffins. No doubt she has a house 
full of children, all much of an age. Clergymen in- 
variably do that sort of thing, and then, when they 
can endure it no longer, slip comfortably off to 
heaven, leaving their widows to keep lodgers. Well, 
I don't envy her her present selection, poor creature. 
I only hope the children may not have ring-worm, 
that's all. The responsibility of an adopted child 
would kill me. I have, unfortunately, foresight and a 
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conscience." A small fault in the curve of a muscle 
had just caught Anne's attention. She was passing 
her fingers over it solicitously. 

"Yet, it does want alteration," said Mrs. Turrle, 
sharply; "and Fm going. If I don't, you'll be want- 
ing to chisel me next It won't do," she went on 
rising slowly. "No woman out of Heaven, or an idiot 
asylum, can live with another and do anything like 
justice to herself. It's an unnatural contract. In the 
case of sisters, of course ! — if nature winks at a thing, 
there's no more to be said. At the same time, in 
my experience, sisters fight like cats. It's more in- 
spiring, possibly, than staring politely at each other 
three hundred and sixty-five days out of the year. 
Imagine four meals a day for that period, flavoured 
solely with sisterly affection! There's a vast deal of 
discomfort in this world, of which, thanks be to God, 
we know nothing. Good-bye, Anne!" 

"I hope," thought Mrs. Turrle, as she descended 
the stairs, "I hope I don't shirk my duty. But it 
would have been flying in the face of Providence to 
attack Anne in that humour. There's certainly nothing 
either negative or tepid in the influence of a child 
upon human nature; it sets it well on the way 
either to Heaven or to Hell — and Anne's a fool. Ah 
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well!" Upon this dark saying Mrs. Turrle snapped 
her lips. 

When she reached the court-yard she looked 
guiltily round a cluster of pillars, supporting one end 
of a long balcony. 

"We're here all right ," shouted Julian's voice. 
"An* so comfable. Come an' look." Two lads of 
some fourteen and fifteen years had barely time to 
scuffle to their bare feet and bow, like courtiers, be- 
fore the lady was upon them. Julian, however, lay 
at ease, his dark, curly head wedged between two 
grey pillars, his silken clad legs resting upon the 
head of a griffin, waiting now for some months to be 
restored to his perch. 

"We're tellin' stories, Beppo an' Andrea, an' me. 
Come an' listen; you can sit on the griffin's back; 
he's nice and cold, an' you look steamin'." 

He glanced hospitably round at an empty basket. 
"All gone," he deplored; "we finished 'em." 

"Thank-you, my dear," said Mrs. Turrle feebly; 
"I require nothing." As a protest against her mo- 
mentary amiability, she turned a stern eye upon 
Julian's ragged bodyguard grinning in the rear. 

"My good boys," she demanded, in her magni- 
ficent Italian, "why aren't you at work?" 
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"Your excellency," they protested, in a breath, 
"it's the Holy Eve of Santa Barbara." She sniffed 
disdainfully. 

"Since your nation seems to be composed entirely 
of reformers, it's a pity they don't begin on the 
flagrant abuse of the Saints' days." Feeling that 
they were being proffered good counsel, both the 
boys beamed politely. "Allow me to inform you, 
Andrea and Beppo," she continued fluently, "that 
were you in England, before you had time so much 
as to look round you, condemned by your own faces, 
you'd be had up for vagrancy, and get, each of you, 
a good month's hard labour. Do you a world of 
good too, you poor unfortunate heathens." They 
grinned gratefully, and again bobbed. 

"They say you're just like Santa Anna, the old 
saint in the chapel," piped Julian; "she has a big 
brown nose, an' black eyes, but she hasn't any glasses 
on a handle, an' I think she's cross. You're nicer, 
an' the gwapes wor good. I like the little cakes 
better'n the chocolates; but Beppo, he likes the 
chocolates." Mrs. Turrle sailed discreetly in the 
direction of her carriage. Julian arose with agility 
and followed upon her hot-foot, while the grinning 
countenances of Beppo and Andrea brought up the 
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rear. "Gwapes," screamed Julian, as a last adieu; 
"gwapes is wewy nice." 

"And to think," mused Mrs. Turrle; "to think 
what that child, under civilisation and a godly up- 
bringing, might not become. At the same time," she 
murmured, guiltily, "I don't altogether condemn 
Anne, poor thing. After all what up-bringing has she 
herself had? From my heart I pity that wretched 
widow, and sincerely hope I may be instrumental in 
at least saving her from the child. I doubt it, how- 
ever," she sighed wearily. "I doubt it," and again 
she sighed. But when, the very next day, she pre- 
sented herself once more in the doorway, it was Anne 
who sighed. She was certainly not prepared for 
visitors, but was, on the contrary, crawling along the 
floor, being a bear for Julian. 

For the child, tired to the bone of respect and 
dignity, had one day turned the tables on his per- 
secutor, and taken measures to ascertain if some flat 
disrespect upon his own part might not produce more 
stirring results. He had every reason to congra- 
tulate himself upon the success of his experiment; 
he found Anne an entirely delightful person to 
rumple. 

"Now," thought Mrs. Turrle, distractedly, as she 

Anne Mauleverer. I. 1° 
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paused to survey the pair, "now, there's an end of 

everything. I'm bound to confess that Anne looks , 

attractive enough, but she's nothing like so comfort- 
able a person as she used to be." 

"My dear Anne, I have several calls to make, 
but first, I wish to speak to you upon a somewhat 
important matter. Will you be kind enough to send 
that child down? I see those two good-for-nothing 
young vagabonds loafing round, no doubt expect- 
ing him." Julian advanced artlessly, and laid two 
grimy paws upon Mrs. Turrle's immaculate moire 
knees. 

"I'm not that child," he expostulated mildly, "an' 
I've told you so before." 

"There's a basket of grapes in the carriage," she 
murmured, in guilty haste. "You'd better get them 
at once, my dear." Anne knew better than not to 
look half asleep. 

"Now Anne, I shall feel obliged if you will try to 
be serious and responsible for at least five minutes, 
and listen to me. I have a great feeling of responsi- 
bility with regard to you, I can tell you, and it's quite 
impossible that you can go on much longer as you're 
going. You're hampering your present, and mining 
your future, and to no purpose whatsoever. You 
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may be able to break in a horse, my dear, but you 
certainly can't bring up a child." 

"No," said Anne, meekly. 

"Anne, dear, pray remember that light-minded- 
ness to one who has borne the heat and burthen of 
the day is as the crackling of thorns under a pot. — 
I'll be quite honest and fair — I sincerely believe you'd 
be respectable if you could. This — clergyman's widow 
person is a distinct indication of your strivings in that 
direction, but painting an Ethiopian white, Anne, won't 
change his colour. You'll never accomplish it. Wild- 
ness runs as rampant in your blood as in that un- 
fortunate child's. What, therefore," she demanded 
judicially, "do you think will be the result of this 
most ridiculous experiment in training a human 
soul? A more solemn undertaking, let me impress 
upon you, Anne Mauleverer, than amateur horse- 
breaking." 

"Oh," said Anne, with the odd child-like look in 
her beautiful, sincere eyes, that often came when she 
was eager, "I mean to do my very best to make him 
good — good through and through — I do really." To 
her great inconvenience Mrs. Turrle felt tears rushing 
into her eyes. 

"Dear me, child," she said, tartly, "no one doubts 

10* 
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your good intentions. Utterly impracticable dreamers 
are always bristling with them. What any person 
not a lunatic would doubt is your power to carry 
them out." 

"I think I can." 

"Very likely. Self-distrust, dear, is not one of 
your weaknesses. I, however, having in a long life 
learnt, thank God, some meekness of spirit, feel the 
seriousness of the position so acutely that for nights 
I have lain awake thinking it over. You remember 
my friend Lady Darly, who quite lately lost her little 
son, the property going to that West Indian abomina- 
tion. She is anxious to adopt a child." Anne started. 
"She has ample private means, and the soundest 
views upon education of anyone amongst my large 
acquaintance. Masculine intelligence, my dear, plus 
that unflinching sense of religion the poor masculine 
mind, God help it, invariably lacks. — A unique 
woman! I have put the case before her, Anne, in 
all its bearings. I — I have even sent her Julian's 
photograph, and my dear Anne! she has offered to 
adopt Julian! to provide for him! The letter is — 
monumental! Read it." 

Anne's hands shook so that she could hardly 
hold the sheet, but as she read on they steadied. 
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"She's monumental herself," said she at last, 
returning the epistle to its owner. "A mausoleum 
of dead moralities. I daresay, if you took off her 
clothes, you'd find Martin Tupper scrawled all over 
her. Before I read that — compilation, I — thought — 
I But, Mrs. Turrle, it's no use! I don't sup- 
pose I could give Julian even to an archangel. But 
Lady Darly! Can't you see? She'd be the death of 
him in a week!" Anne stretched out her hands, and 
caught those of the other woman. 

"You wouldn't like it yourself, Mrs. Turrle; you'd 
hate him to go to that wooden woman. It's only for 
our good you did it. We were never made to be 
done good to — don't you see, Julian and I." Mrs. 
Turrle, in mute protest, closed her eyes, but the 
strain was too great Heaven in its mercy soon sent 
words. 

"Am I to understand, then," she murmured, 
faintly, "that you refuse this offer, Anne Mauleverer?" 
Her expanding bosom caused the silken lining of her 
mantle to rustle piteously. 

"Oh," said Anne, "can't you see, I must?" 

"And this is modern love! Is there no reticence, 
no sense of fitness, no delicacy, in any shape or form, 
left in this paltry world of women? You mean, then, 
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to flaunt this poor innocent child permanently, as a 
danger signal, to warn off all self-respecting men? It's 
nothing less than an indecent exhibition. As time 
goes on, Anne, women — you know women — my poor 
child, you have counted Mrs. Drew among your in- 
timates — as time goes on, women will say that the 
child is yours." 

"Oh no," said Anne, "they won't." 

"I don't think," said Mrs. Turrle, hurriedly; "that 
you quite grasp the way in which I feel on this sub- 
ject. There's no saying what that child, in spite of 
everything," she sighed indulgently, "might not be- 
come, had he the chance of a God-fearing and wise 
up-bringing. As it — is — ahem! I feel so keenly about 
it, Anne," said she suddenly, with a new voice and a 
new face, "that only for my own responsibilities, and 
you know more of them than even Dick does " 

"I know you're about the best woman in the 
world, and the most generous!" broke in Anne, im- 
pulsively. 

Mrs. Turrle actually blushed. 

"Good gracious, how exaggerated you are, dear 
Anne, I merely do my duty, an exceedingly un- 
pleasant one at times. "What I wanted to say is 
that, if I could afford it, I would myself adopt 
Julian." 
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"If there was anyone in the whole wide world 
Fd give him to, it would be to you." Mrs. Turrle 
murmured something with an unappeased sound 
about it. 

"He'd be quite happy," pursued Anne, serenely. 
"You'd bring him up just as badly as Pm doing." 

"Oh, Anne, this is too serious a matter for flip- 
pancy." Mrs. Turrle stood up. "I shall not take 
your final decision now" — she adjusted her glasses 
slowly. "If — Anne — if you died to-morrow?" Anne 
got hot all over. 

"I — I did think of that. It made me feel horrid, 
so I settled about it" 

"I sometimes wonder, Anne," said Mrs. Turrle, 
after a heavy pause, "who is the more to be pitied 
— you, or anyone who is foolish enough to have your 
interest at heart." 

"And not to say one word of this to her best 
friend," groaned the lady, as she flounced down the 
stairs. "Anne's getting dangerous, and that pathos 
in those exasperating eyes of hers makes one sick 
certainly — but it's becoming " 

When she reached the foot of the stairs, with an 
ominous frown, she paused. "Curious," she reflected, 
"that conscience never troubles one but at the most 
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inconvenient moments. Now to come harrying me 
at the bottom of these unspeakable stairs. It's 
rather outrageous of Providence, indeed," she panted, 
"to keep up the full horse power of any conscience, 
when one is past middle-age and stout." She turned, 
reluctantly, and again toiled up the three flights. 

"I came back," she said, severely, as soon as the 
breath returned to her, "to say that my son comes 
on Friday for a week. Possibly you might care to 
put off your ridiculous excursion for a few days." 
Without awaiting any reply, she turned on her heel 
and departed. 

"Now," she thought triumphantly, as she stalked 
along the corridor, "there's not another mother in 
England" — Mrs. Turrle had far too much self-respect 
ever to think of herself as out of England — "who'd 
have done as much with that girl getting — human. 
Still before one can hope," she thought, meekly, "in 
the humblest way to be an example, one must de- 
cline to run, even in matters of — expediency — with 
the herd. — And Dick is pig-headed and contra- 
dictory," she added, darkly. 

She paused to take a quick, furtive glance at 
Julian, fast asleep, his head against Beppo's willing 
knee. 

"Good Heavens!" she moaned, "the beauty of 
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the creature! And Henry's like cold porridge, poor 
dears; all five of them! Dear me! to think that 
one small, limp woman could have so much in her 
power. Truly the ways of Providence are a mystery, 
and it's meek incisiveness that rules the world." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"A large family," said Henry Turrie, with an 
airy sigh, "takes the snap out of life. It's more de- 
pressing than the art critic, the dun, or inherited sin, 
and far less evanescent. You can kill or elude or 
repent of, possibly repeat, the others, but the family 
pursues you calamitously to the death, and repentance 
in that case," he murmured plaintively, "carries no 
immunity from further responsibility. Dutton, shy 
over those matches, will you?" 

Mr. Turrie was a regular-featured young man, his 
Greek nose the right length precisely. A beautiful 
expression reigned always in his eyes, and an elusive 
tenderness about the corners of his mouth, together 
with a certain slackness in the joints of his knees, 
only apparent upon a back view. 

He had been born with a fine philosophical turn, 
which enabled him early and fully to grasp the fact 
that it is always wise to keep well on the lee side of 
truth yourself, permitting other people to do the lying 
for you. A philosopher who seizes this rule of life 
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firmly, and cleaves to it, may indeed be said to have 
already reached the highest truth. 

At four, there was neither man nor woman in 
Mrs. Turrle's establishment who would not have 
sworn backward to save the boy from his richly- 
earned dues. And even at that early age his 
mother's thoughts of him bristled, all unconsciously, 
with falsity. 

School moralities went down, like nine-pins, be- 
fore him. 

While he read for the Army it was much the 
same. When he failed, of intent, having no stomach 
for a military career, went through one of the 
Universities and took a wife, all the time did the 
game go merrily on. 

The wife selected was one of the daughters of 
the clergyman who had coached young Turrle, eigh- 
teen, and as good as an angel; but, before she knew 
where she was, she, too, was lying with all her in- 
nocent young heart on behalf of Henry; while Henry, 
now five-and-twenty, in the whole course of his 
agreeable, blameless life, had never so much as 
soiled his lips with the shadow of an untruth. He 
knew better. 

For some years now had Mrs. Turrle, for Henry's 
sake, in spite of his salary and ample allowance, 
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hampered and cramped herself ungrudgingly — al- 
ways, of course, concealing the matter carefully from 
Dick. While Dick, on his part, found ample employ- 
ment in doing, as cleanly as might be, Henry's dirty 
work; likewise looking after Mrs. Henry and her 
whey-faced brood; and in his mother's hearing he 
would no more have thought of venturing near truth 
when upon the subject of Henry than he would of 
kicking a lame dog. 

The reticence of Dick and his mother upon the 
affairs of the fascinating Henry may possibly have 
been accentuated by their conflicting views upon 
Henry's wife. 

The swift descent of the poor little thing into the 
dull unrelieved world of habitual child-bearing; her 
apathetic, emotionless surrender upon this ignoble 
altar of figure and complexion; her contemptible 
want of spirit in making no organised effort to re- 
capture either, in the breast of her mother-in-law 
aroused a melancholy indignation. The womanhood 
that could, without a protest, stoop to such depress- 
ing depths was, on the face of it, unworthy of any 
dealings with the House of Turrle, and ought to be 
thoroughly well ashamed of itself. Mrs. Turrle, how- 
ever, with unswerving politeness, did her duty, and 
the glow of magnanimity that in all her intercourse 
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with Flora warmed her matron bosom, was the only 
earthly thing that made the girl at all endurable. 

From nothing did Mrs. Turrle swerve. She had 
a patent stays constructed for Mrs. Henry, all springs 
and buckles, and encased in this harassing armour, 
carried the girl and her month-old infant — the third 
— off to Brighton. Before the week was out the 
baby had got a chill, Mrs. Henry neuralgia; while 
Mrs. Turrle, senior, had received her death-stroke — 
this, at least, was the name by which she called it. 

After that memorable jaunt she decided to ad- 
minister counsel, and assist the family from a dis- 
tance, and to view them at stated intervals only. 
Especially since time but confirmed her early sus- 
picion that poor dear Flora had brought a plain 
strain into her good-looking family. "If it were 
even ugliness," she would murmur so soon as their 
mother's back was turned, while she gravely in- 
spected her posterity, "honest ugliness; but it needs 
character to create ugliness — ahem — unaided. A 
slight want of definite outline here," she wonild de- 
monstrate, an outstretched forefinger moving in the 
air diagrammatically, "a dab of insignificance there, 
a waste of pinched, depressing flatness where curves 
should take the field, and everywhere a look of 
timorous apologetic retail. That's plainness. She 
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makes pastry," the lady interjected, with some 
irrelevance, "I've noticed, in much the same way, 
dear child! Let me see. Yes. She was born 
while her father was still a curate in a most depress- 
ing village. There's frequently a connection in these 
things!" 

Dick, on the contrary, had a sincere liking for 
his little sister-in-law. And since she kept her fine 
eyes, which were kind and sweet and always glad to 
see him, which hid besides a good deal of somewhat 
surprised suffering, he forgave her the dulled com- 
plexion and other hostages to outrageous fortune, 
and in his moments of unreason was of opinion that 
Henry richly deserved kicking round the town for 
permitting his wife thus to sink into a beast-of- 
burthen, the while he employed his elegant leisure — 
Henry was secretary to a great man — in sailing as 
close to the wind as his fine business instinct and 
natural good taste would allow. When he regained 
his calmness Dick invariably laughed. Acute emotion 
of anyikind seemed, where Henry was concerned, so 
extraordinary a thing to throw about 

Dick would indeed have been better pleased had 
his young kinsfolk been in manner and appearance 
a trifle more exhilarating. He had been reared in 
the insolent traditions of a handsome family. But 
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he did his best not to squirm when, under the full 
glare of the public eye, they claimed him vocifer- 
ously for their own, and spared neither time nor 
money in brightening up life for the poor little 
colourless dabs of things. 

Many an afternoon that he might have been 
spending to better purpose, did he pass sweltering in 
the Zoo or other haunt, a perspiring tow-headed 
nephew on either shoulder, and Flora, in a gown 
bought at a last season's sale, smiling beside him, 
two small girls in hand. 

Returning one day from one of these excursions 
exhausted, the first object his eyes lit upon was 
Henry in his most comfortable chair, bemoaning the 
inconveniences of a numerous progeny as applied to 
the thinking man. 

"Don't let the matter weigh on your mind, 
Henry," said Dick, politely. "Try that whisky, it's a 
new brand." 

"Thank-you," said Henry, languidly. "Pve tried 
it I liked the last best. You look heated. Been 
street-sweeping, or sculling, or engaging a navvy or a 
divine in single combat?" 

Dutton, a nice, fresh-coloured boy, with an in- 
satiable hunger for every experience, and a fatal in- 
ability to profit by any, looked up sharply. 
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"Worse than that," he remarked. "By the look 
of him he's been doing nurse-girl to a large family." 

"Shut up, Dutton," growled Dick. 

Henry smiled with unabated sweetness. "At it 
again, Dick, my boy!" he murmured. "You're a 
born family man. Nothing will sweat it out of you. 
It's like mathematics or a gouty strain." 

"Well, it's an ill wind that blows nobody good," 
cut in Dutton, his healthy pink cheeks as red as 
beetroot, his shoulders squared aggressively. Dick 
grinned lazily. The encounters between the ill- 
matched pair afforded him a perennial amusement 
Dutton invariably retired from the fray worsted and 
dishevelled dismally, yet never failed at the first op- 
portunity to return with zeal to the charge. With the 
exception of Dick, Allan Dutton was about the only 
man with any real knowledge of Henry Turrle, who, 
in his way, was a distinctly popular person. 

A manner of frank, pleasant-spoken rascality is 
an admirable cloak for the reality, and any God- 
fearing man will readily forgive a good deal of sur- 
face cynicism to another whose wife has turned drab 
before she's twenty-three, and lost her figure. 

It's always more agreeable to accredit a man — so 
long as he keeps out of your debt and makes a de- 
cent companion — with a good heart than a bad one, 
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especially if you're a * little afraid of him. A slight 
flavouring of fear forms a wholesome factor in any 
work-a-day friendship. It goes to prove that at least 
you have not fallen into the deadly error of consort- 
ing with fools. 

The most of us, moreover, are ourselves so com- 
fortably padded out with selfishness that it behoves 
us not to be too censorious, or to file out to the frac- 
tion of a hair the motives of any harmless neighbour. 
For after all, not one amongst, us can be quite cer- 
tain until the crucial moment arrive whether he has 
been cut out for the role of villain or hero. Possibly 
it is the leaven of certain secret silent moments in 
each man's life that has worked up to its present 
reasonable level the unconscious Christianity which 
alone makes possible this great bewildering world of 
men and women. 

But Dutton, with the stiff and unyielding moral 
fibre of one who has had cause to repent while yet 
in the full vigour of his early emotions, with a sound 
affection for Dick and a sentimental sympathy for 
Mrs. Henry, was ready at any hour of the day to 
punch Henry's head. He never looked at the man 
but he thirsted lustily for his blood. This was per- 
haps three-parts self-righteous philanthropy, one part 
the fact that Turrle invariably made him feel limp. 

Anne Mauleverer, /. U 
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But it went, no doubt, all to the building up of the 
boy, while it tickled Henry. 

"All things work together for good — to some- 
body," said that gentleman; "nothing, even if ifs 
only a domestic virtue, is ever lost, which teaches us 
never to despise the day of small things. That's a 
very sensible theory of life by the way, and ought to 
shut the mouth of a host of blasphemous grumblers. 
If he himself be not the one immediately benefited, 
forthwith a man begins to swear. This surely is un- 
reasonable. Someone in an overcrowded world must 
be left out. What it needs is some wit to make 
sure that you're not the man. Yet you'll never hear 
a fellow blaming his wits or his fear of treading on 
another fellow's toes — half the advantages in life are 
lost by that craven dread — they call it self-sacrifice 
or magnanimity or any other fine name that occurs 
to them. Not he, he'll throw all the blame on Pro- 
vidence, a scurvy aspersion on a most excellent sign- 
post! Providence points us to the winning-post He 
never proposed to jockey us up to it." 

"You, at least, have been happily preserved from 
any mawkish consideration for your friends' toes," 
said Dick suavely. 

"1 have indeed," said the other, his eyes kindling 
with gratitude. "Consequently, while the average 
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God-fearing man spends much valuable time in pelt- 
ing mud at Providence, I can always afford to speak 
well of the Infinities. By the way, Dutton, we're 
getting away from Dick's virtues. They're really very 
comprehensive and all-embracing. There's a mother- 
liness about Dick that's fascinating." 

Dutton seemed about to spring upon his foe. 

"When you've finished your philosophy and your 
whisky," said Dick lazily, "perhaps you'll say what 
you've come for." Dutton took the hint promptly. 

"I'm going round to Garrett's," he explained hur- 
riedly, twirling his arm nimbly round his hat. 

"By the way, Dutton," murmured his enemy, "a 
large family has its uses. It induces sympathy for 
the victim, and if carefully exploited may serve even- 
tually to supplement his resources. Did I tell you, 
Dick, that Jermyn's going to educate Hal?" 

Dutton slammed the door and vanished. 

"I thought," said Dick, "you'd bring it about" 

"Kitty," continued Henry, blandly, "if her freckles 
can be eradicated, will be educated, and I con- 
fidently hope adopted, by Lady Anderson. Don't 
mention this last possibility to her mother in any of 
your family jaunts. Women, God bless them, are 
sentimental, and see the future through the wrong 

end of the glass." 
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"That's a nice clean-limbed boy, although the 
softer emotions play the deuce with his reason. You 
should train him better. How is it, by-the-way, you 
haven't twisted his neck long ago?" 

"He can kindle a fire," said Dick, "and makes 
an excellent Welsh rabbit. Well, Henry, what brought 
you?" 

"Oh, well," said Henry, absently, "many a man 
and wife with less to bind them walk hand in hand 
to Heaven without direct violence on either side, 
while the divorce court gets the affinities. Still — 
Dutton!" 

"Dutton's a good chap. Leave him alone." 

"It's me that he won't leave alone," said Henry. 
"He's been emptying on me all the details of his 
adoption by you, also the causes of your taking over 
of my wife and family. It's well I don't number 
jealousy among my vices! Good Lord, those harrow- 
ing details! The fellow would lay himself open on 
the table without a wink to give a fillip to your re- 
putation." 

Dick smoked on stolidly. 

"I suppose this sort of thing interests you, Dick? 
Gad! if it does me. And I don't say this in any 
boastful spirit, I assure you. No man in his senses 
could boast of a limitation. I confess honestly that 
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I should like to experience your sensations while 
shepherding my sweating flock or rescuing Button 
from the jaws of the Devil. And yet to give you 
your due," he added indulgently, "you never lose 
sight of the fact that you have a career to think of. 
At the same time Til be considerably astonished if I 
don't reach mine before you're in a position even to 
sight yours with a telescope. Fear of the toes of 
fools will always keep you back, Dick. It's a retail 
quality, came in with the Fenn woman's cotton. It's 
skipped me." 

"Happily," said Dick. 

"Don't misunderstand me, dear boy. In hustling 
my way along — remember, I have my family to con- 
sider, — five now. — God alone knows what it will 
number, I don't mean either to cause or to witness 
agony. That comes in no sort of way within my 
scheme for an agreeable life. But to move and to 
let another fellow get into your stride for the sake of 
an aching corn or so! Phew! Why, if you have the 
sense of a sucking dove, without budging an inch 
you can make any man believe you're giving him the 
road. There's the morality of progress for you in a 
nutshell! You look moral, motherly, and disapprov- 
ing, my dear Dick. At the same time hundreds of 
fellows act as I speak, only they haven't the courage 
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of their sentiments, nor the strength to keep their 
lips from lying. It requires some backbone, you see, 
to be truthful, and, at the same time, true to your- 
self." 

"Yes," said Dick. "By the way, I'm dining out 
What did you come for?" 

"Let me give you a piece of advice, old fellow. 
If a woman requires amusement, she'll get it by hook 
or by crook; and in tootling Flora round the town 
you're interfering with the Divine order and tamper- 
ing with an individuality. Flora was the last violet 
left who voluntarily chose the shade, and as such, 
inimitable. There were two courses open for me to 
pursue. To succeed in life before I was thirty, or 
to amuse Flora. I chose the first alternative. I still 
believe it to be, for everyone concerned, the better 
part." 

"When success comes do you think that Flora 
will be in a condition to enjoy it?" 

"Flora, my dear brother, has no sense of first- 
hand enjoyment; not one woman in a thousand 
has." 

"No," murmured Dick. "We've trained 'em 
well." 

"No one," resumed Henry, sweetly, "will enjoy 
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my success and the certainty of the five's future more 
deliriously than Flora will. Flora was made for her 
fate, her fate for Flora. And now here are you, the 
best fellow in the world, sweating your soul out to 
upset the cart." He paused, in his slow amused way, 
to look at Dick. 

"It's seven," said Dick. 

"By Jove, so it is! You remember that time I 
went down to Cornwall with Lascelles, don't you? 
There was an old fellow not far from the Hotel we 
stayed at I told you about him one night. I also 
mentioned the daughter. Flora, you may remember, 
was curious about the daughter, and in describing 
her I succeeded in making Flora laugh. She doesn't 
often laugh, that type rarely does. It's the best, too, 
take my word for it The best by a long chalk! 
The daughter — Enid was her name — was extremely 
pretty and quaint, she reminded you of Japan. There 
wasn't another soul to speak to in the place except 
Lascelles in a roaring fit of gout, consequently I spoke 
a good deal to little Enid, and, well, really it never 
occurred to me to mention Flora or the five. Corn- 
wall is a picturesque place with a bewildering at- 
mosphere, and when you have to calculate before 
you can enumerate your family — why! And Enid 
had a keen sense for art. — I flatter myself I helped 
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her taste somewhat. — A beastly German daubster 
had been muddling her naturally pure eye for tone 
with Munich greens. But you know the fatal earnest- 
ness of the young. She got muddled, poor little girl, 
with more things than Munich greens. Ton my soul 
I was glad when Lascelles chucked the tour and 
slunk off for his cure a month before the time." 

"Quite so," said Dick, imperturbably. 

"She wrote to me upon art," said Henry, "about 
half-a-dozen times. As you'll at once allow, it would 
have been arrant cheek on my part to assume that 
she regarded me otherwise than as a guide to know- 
ledge." 

" Certainly," said Dick, beginning to take his studs 
out. 

Henry sighed. "I thought my letters to be models 
of discretion, courteous, elderly, full of information. 
But innocence is somewhat obtuse, and in country 
girls suppressed emotion — damask-cum-worm busi- 
ness, you know — has a devilish trick of taking the 
form of anaemia. Her father was, it seems, con- 
versant with the symptoms of her kind, and the 
scarceness of objects in that remote paradise prompt- 
ing his intelligence, he pounced forthwith upon me 
as the guilty cause. He wrote a most embarrassing 
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composition. Her grand-aunt had died since my visit, 
leaving her £20,000, all at my service. The post- 
script included a lengthy genealogical tree and a 
clean bill of health covering three generations — the 
good man reads science. There's the letter; you'll 
see the girl knows nothing about it. That reached 
me yesterday; this" — he fluttered a telegram wearily 
— "this at three to-day, sent from Plymouth." He 
glanced at the clock. "They are now nearing Pad- 
dington." 

"Yes," said Dick, "you'd better make haste, else 
you'll miss them." 

"Unhappily I must. Lascelles wants me to dine 
there at 8.30, to meet the man about to take the 
Chiltern Hundreds. God willing, I intend to step 
into his shoes. To-morrow we start at nine for Shrop- 
shire, to canvas for Lascelles' nephew." 

"I shouldn't have taken you for a funk, Henry." 
For the first time Henry's face almost imperceptibly 
altered. 

"As it happens I'm not. If you'll demonstrate to 
me where the advantage of starting the girl afresh on 
a false scent would come in, I'll chuck the other job 
like a shot and meet them. The father might, it is 
true, think better of me; his daughter, however, would 
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undoubtedly think longer. From my point of view, if 
I were to meet these innocents now, be civil to them 
in a hundred ways, then break the shock of the 
truth on them bit by bit, it would . be an act of gross 
and miserable brutality. Good God, think of the 
slow torture of the process! To soften any hideous 
truth is a fatal error always. In the case of a girl, 
it's robbing her ruthlessly of the one tonic possible 
to her disease. I know no one more fitted to under- 
take the delicate mission of conveying the truth neatly 
than yourself." 

"You've tested my ability in a variety of direc- 
tions." 

"I have never, my dear fellow, asked you to 
whitewash me?" 

"Your characteristic frankness renders that un- 
necessary." 

"That even may be explained. Unto brotherly 
love all things are possible." 

"Have you confided to Flora this sequel to your 
Cornish idyll?" 

"Great Scot! Do you take me for a fool or a 
cad?" 

"No fool, certainly." 

"Let brotherly love continue!" murmured Henry. 
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"Consider the pleasure of explaining me to old Captain 
Tremayne. He retains a wholesome belief in the 
stage villain." 

"The circumstances of the case are always suf- 
ficiently unpleasant to explain without touching on 
you, and it's none of my business to strip you of 
what reputation you've got. Time will do it better. 
We'll be disgraced, the lot of us, soon enough." 

"Not by me," Henry murmured; "never by me, 
dear fellow." Dick glanced at him, and of a sudden, 
laughed. 

"I shouldn't be surprised if you were right. I 
wonder what sort of hell they'll make for you ! It will 
be a special creation, I presume, and no doubt you'll 
turn it somehow to your advantage. Look here, if I 
tackle Tremayne and the girl, will this be the end of 
the business, so far as you're concerned?" 

"Certainly," said Henry promptly. "And you 
might look after the little girl a bit The old chap's 
not been in town for fifteen years; they may feel out 
of things rather. Of course Flora would" — he paused 
to muse. "They'd get on like a house on fire, but 
with that want of reasoning faculty so marked in the 
sex — No, Dick, better not venture it! I fear you'll 
have to do the thing unaided. By-the-way, she's 
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uncommonly pretty, and twenty thousand doesn't hang 
on every bush." 

"You'll find the papers there," said Dick, "if you 
mean to spend the night." 

Henry Turrle never failed to do wrong in the 
right way, and invariably made over his affairs at the 
precise moment, when to refuse to wind them up 
would have meant stark cruelty to many helpless 
persons. 

Enid received the truth badly, and forthwith fell 
sick of a brain complication. Whereupon her father 
lost his head irretrievably. Nothing remained, therefore, 
for Dick but to keep his, and do all he could to 
sustain and restore the hapless pair. It was a dif- 
ficult task, grotesque, and somewhat dull. Enid in 
one room babbling of love and devotion, the Captain 
in the other spewing wrath at both, and the doctors 
at their wits' end digging for first causes. Dick, 
himself, the whole time in a pitiful stew lest the 
scurvy matter should by any chance reach the ears 
of two women, either of whose hearts it must surely 
have broken. 

These transactions upset all Dick's arrangements, 
and made impossible for him the yacht cruise that 
was to give him a week with his mother and a sight 
of Anne. He found, when deprived of this latter 
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pleasure, that he had been looking forward to it with 
quite unaccountable ardour. An odd attitude of mind, 
since the great beauty of Anne, hitherto, had been 
that she had always kept you cool. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Anne was sitting in her studio for the time being, 
a huge, light room on the ground floor of the 
clergyman's widow's house, a pleasant villa on the 
outskirts of Monza. She looked absent and astray 
and happy, as though she were still threading the 
mazes of some dear and distant dream. 

The widow had come in for a business con- 
versation; she was fidgeting uneasily, and staring in a 
hurt way at Anne. She had poured out, apparently 
to deaf ears, an exordium upon the weather, for, as 
a sort of antidote to the laxness of foreign parts, 
Mrs. Sanders made it a matter of principle to retain 
all her insular prejudices, and remained ever faithful 
to climatic variations. While actively engaged upon 
the perversities of Julian, she had paused to consider 
Anne. 

She was a good little woman, with a cheap-widow 
scared-at-her-recent-calamity look about her that used 
to surprise Anne. It struck her as curious that grief 
should take a permanent hold upon the eyebrows. 
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She was now dreamily considering this fact. In 
returning from any flight of fancy, Anne had an em- 
barrassing faculty for seizing upon the most irrelevant 
point within her reach, and letting her thoughts, 
instead of concentrating themselves firmly upon the 
matter in hand, run round it. 

"Eyebrows," she now murmured, mechanically, 
her puzzled blue eyes fixed gently on her hostess. 

"I did not mention eyebrows," said the widow, 
with some asperity. She often wondered if Anne 
were quite right in her mind. "I was certainly 
speaking just now of Julian's hair, and the state of 
his new blouse." Anne roused herself sorrowfully; 
once her mind was set on a theme, it was useless to 
try to elude Mrs. Sanders. 

"He does get rather awful," Anne admitted 
humbly. 

"I quite agree with you. At the same time, that 
is a mere trifle compared with what I have been 
endeavouring, for some minutes, to convey to you." 
Perceiving a decorous wrath spreading upon the 
countenance of Mrs. Sanders, Anne looked painfully 
alert 

"Julian," said the lady, in measured tones, "in 
the disgraceful condition I mentioned, has first tempted 
my children to conceal themselves from their governess, 
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an act of most shocking deception, and directly she 
left, in despair of their reappearance, they emerged 
from their hiding-place, and are gone to the woods. 
Now, egged on by Julian — a most pernicious example 
always, poor child — they refuse to come home. It is 
the eve of St. Audrey and a holiday, they tell the 
maid, and Julian, my dear Miss Mauleverer — Julian 
has made a rosary of beads, and is teaching my 
children prayers!" 

Anne sighed. 

"Pve tried vainly to cure him of that habit," she 
murmured plaintively; "but now he leaves the Virgin 
out, and most of the Saints, the prayers really are 
getting quite Protestant," she said encouragingly, "and 
it's so pretty to watch Julian telling them. His Italian, 
too," she pleaded in wheedling tones, "is very pure 
and sweet." That of Mrs. Sanders' offspring was, on 
the contrary, distinctly a bastard product, and since 
the lady destined the five eventually for educational 
purposes, she was very desirous of improving its 
quality, but Anne's bait was too crude. It was as 
though she meant to imply that Jacob's widow might 
on occasion be induced to set expediency before 
principle. Perish the imputation! 

"Nothing will alter the fact," said Mrs. Sanders 
sternly, "that the prayers are rampant with Popish 
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superstition, and I for one, cannot permit my children 
to tamper with the Evil One. We are set, you and I, 
and every other English man and woman amongst us, 
in this godless land for examples; we are as beacons 
set on a hill," she proudly proclaimed. 

"Dear me," said Anne. "I thought we all came 
in search of something our own land couldn't supply ; 
for art, or climate, or amusement, or a living. It must 
be very exhilarating to take higher views of life." 
Mrs. Sanders flung upon her a sharp look of doubt. 

"Unless we uphold a high standard in this 
benighted place, I should like to know who's going to 
do it?" she demanded, with asperity, and primmed 
her lips, but the next moment relaxed them. Anne 
was an excellent pay, and the poor creature had had 
a hard battle for life and was a little tired of the 
dull struggle. 

"Still, you are young and inexperienced," she 
said, striving for tolerance. "My dear husband said 
that even / was slow in grasping our great responsibility, 
the responsibility of a nation." 

"Ah!" said Anne, in a panic lest the late Rev. 
Jacob should be unearthed piecemeal. "You had an 
efficient guide in these matters. I haven't any. I find 
it hard enough even to grasp the responsibility of an 

Anne Mauleverer. /. I2 
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individual. Pm sure you think Pm always forgetting 
it. Somehow it slips off when I begin to work. That 
seems the only real thing, then." 

"Dear me! How very peculiar," said the widow. 

"Julian's rather different from other children, isn't 
he, Mrs. Sanders?" 

"Different! I should indeed hope he was. It 
needs prayer and an upbringing to produce a natural, 
proper, ordinary child." Anne sighed. 

"An individuality must, I suppose, stand in a 
child's way. 

"Individualities, my dear husband often said, were 
the curse of our age, and the last invention of the 
Evil One." 

"Perhaps Pd better go to look for Julian. We're 
going to the stables later on. I suppose you wouldn't 
like me to take the children?" she asked, good- 
naturedly, looking out into the glory of the sunshine. 
A following of five lanky, little girls, all much of an 
age, would be an abounding nuisance, certainly, and 
spoil the afternoon, but the dead level of life for the 
poor little things worried Anne to death. To bring 
children from such sunshine back to the unrelieved 
society of Mrs. Sanders seemed little short of gross 
inhumanity. 

"My dear Miss Mauleverer! Certainly not! My 
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husband had a horror of a horsy taint for his dear 
girls. And anything objectionable is so easily ac- 
quired. This miserable human nature! Strive how 
we will, we cannot, the best of us, deliver our poor 
children from it." 

"Mr. Sanders didn't think very well of human 
nature, I can see," said Anne laughing. 

"Think well of human nature! My dear Miss 
Mauleverer, I should really hope not. You seem to 
forget that Mr. Sanders was a Christian and a clergy- 
man." Anne glanced with gentle amusement at the 
eyebrows. 

"I'm afraid I'm extremely remiss in lots of ways," 
said she, "I daresay I often bother the life out of 
you." The clergyman's widow looked a dumb pathetic 
assent, but the landlady in her murmured a polite 
disclaimer. 

"I was getting on so beautifully," thought poor 

Anne, as she sauntered off. "Why couldn't she let 

the unfortunate children have a good time for once? 

It's wonderful how they're improving under Julian's 

guidance." She paused in the shade of an old grey 

olive. "If only I could make her understand what it 

is to be disturbed like this. I saw something really 

beautiful ahead of me just then, and I think I might 

have reached it. Now I see nothing but a fatuous 
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face with eyebrows running up under a geometrically 
arranged cap, and there's half a day's earnings made 
hay of! Being an amateur mother is rather fatiguing. 

"Directly a child comes into the business, one's 
own way of doing right no longer seems to give satis- 
faction; things get muddled. To do right by 'one's 
work seems now quite a trifle compared with doing 
right by that scrap. Still, a child is extraordinarily 
absorbing — I couldn't give up Julian whatever happened. 
I believe I'd rather stick permanently to being just 
middling." When Anne started again, she found that 
her knees, because of the horror of the mere thought, 
were trembling in quite a ridiculous way. 

The little girls were so grieved at the breaking of 
their beautiful day, that Anne brought them home, 
and all the long hot way she told them stories. 

When she had soundly scolded her little lanky 
girls, Mrs. Sanders stood for several minutes at the 
lobby window to watch her bewildering lodger. 

"Poor girl! poor girl!" she murmured, with sincere 
compassion. "She seems to be entirely devoid of any 
conception of the necessity for orderly behaviour, 
either in herself or anyone else, or of the uses of dis- 
cipline. Those artistic girls feel nothing but some 
disreputable attachment — that unfortunate child is, 
no doubt, an echo of the same miserable tendency — 
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and are impossible to domesticate. Would that my 
dear Jacob were here; for never, surely, did girl stand 
more in need of counsel and exhortation. She often 
makes me shudder. Even in that white gown, simple 
and modest enough, surely, she has yet a look of 
those dreadful naked graven images that desecrate 
all the public places in this abandoned land. Ah 
well, I must only thank God that I have no sons. 
Well-brought-up girls will shrink instinctively from 
such indelicate exhibitions, and as for men and their 
depraved tastes, the less a Christian woman thinks 
of them, the better for herself! And to think of that 
unhappy boy literally living with the things!" 

"Certainly," she mused, a thrill of complacency 
running all down her spine, "certainly, as dear Jacob 
often observed, there's nothing like foreign travel for 
expanding the mind. It makes one recognise and 
guard against horrible dangers, detestable vices, that 
in a quiet religious English home one would never 
so much as dream of. The sadness of life ! and oh ! 
the outrageous wickedness of it!" She paused, threw 
up her head dramatically, sniffed, and scuttled down 
the stairs. "There!" she gasped, "there! That 
wretched young woman is again burning the tomato 
jam ! " 

Anne and Julian felt rather too draggled yet for 
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the stables, so they drifted back to the nearest wood, 
and huddled down amidst the roots of an oak, in the 
green :heart of it. And then there came to pass a 
miracle. Julian, who until the minute before had 
been instinct with lively movement, and clamorous in 
his denunciations of the Sanders' mamma, of a sud- 
den put his finger on his lip and sat as still as the 
oak, breathless, his eyes alight with anticipation. 
And soon his reward came. For, slowly, up from 
the roots of the trees, from the cool shelter of fern 
and grass tuft, from the thickets round about and 
the little hidden holes, crept furred and scaled things. 
A tiny sharp-nosed mouse gnawed at the hem of 
Anne's skirt, a fawn-skinned stoat touched Julian's 
ecstatic toe, a dull brown lizard that lives in the 
underwood opened and shut his mouth rapidly, and 
absorbed in contemplation, glided across the arch of 
the child's instep. Even a snake that had gone forth 
to the path where the sun lay, to warm himself, 
wriggled back, to speculate with his cold indifferent 
eyes upon his hereditary foe. In his time he had 
seen strange things, but as yet nothing quite so 
strange as a woman, and yet he was very wise! 

The ground-folk are always more eager to find out 
than the tree-people, but these are not far behind. 
Soon two squirrels swung so low from a waving birch 
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twig that they hovered often within reach of a long 
arm. A tree-pecker moved recklessly from the shelter 
of the last branch down on the unprotected trunk, 
to peer, while from every bush within earshot there 
could be heard an eager, confused flutter and whirr. 
Anne had trained her restless companion to this im- 
movability, partly in mercy to herself, partly because 
of her love for all the little things that live. They 
were all kind and simple and patient, and the work 
given them to do they did faithfully. They were true 
artists, and to be with them composed the aching 
restlessness of Anne, and gave her courage. Just 
within sight of her, a spring welled up silent, clear 
and cool, through the green moss, and in the distance 
she could hear the song of the stream born of it. 
The scent of the pines farther back in the wood 
brought currents of fragrant incense into the bright 
air. Shafts of sunshine pierced aslant through the 
interwoven branches of the trees, and everywhere was 
there a great, throbbing, joyous peace, a serene sense 
of worship. 

Anne forgot money, and the crackling of thorns 
under her little pot, and all the other burrs that hang 
upon the heels of the domestic, and set forth upon 
a radiant dream. Presently, however, she looked at 
Julian, and all at once it was borne in upon her that 
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it lay stark in the course of her bounden duty not 
only to bring up this beautiful and embarrassing imp 
innocent and good, but to put so lusty a backbone 
into his goodness that it should survive even perhaps 
the loss of his innocence. And this being for woman 
a startling point of view, Anne moved so sharply that 
she sent the mouse and one small wood-pecker flying, 
and caused Julian to scowl like a fiend. 

She returned, rebuked, to the stillness of a Fakir, 
and while the little alive things vanished to their 
beds, fell to musing upon many matters — upon work 
and the faithfulness and unconsciousness of her little 
co-workers, and the fact that they never fail. Then 
suddenly she got cold, and trembled a little. In the 
oddest and most incomprehensible way in the world, 
the death of Julian had brought into Anne's triumphant 
life a miserable little note of failure. She stood 
quickly up. "But," she said, half aloud, with an odd 
gesture, of entreaty, throwing out her arms, "but I 
won't fail; there's really no reason why I should." 

"Is that bein' mad?" demanded Julian, sprawling 
on his back in a nest of twigs. "Mrs. Sanders told 
Anna-Rose you was, and one night she prayed for 
you, and nodded her cap, and made an awful face. 
I put up my fingers for fear of the Evil eye, an 1 she 
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said, 'God help the boy,' but she didn't pray no 



more." 



"Oh, Julian, all sorts of horrid things are always 
happening to poor Mrs. Sanders. She has no time 
for play at all — she never had, I fancy. And her 
husband is dead, and she has to take care of all 
these little girls by herself. If I were you I wouldn't 
bother her " 

Julian kicked a stump unsympathetically. 

"It makes 'em cwy to have husbands, an' it 
makes 'em cwy not to have 'em. Husbands is like 
soap in your eyes or onions. You don't cwy when 
the soap an' the onions get took away, and you 
shouldn't cwy when it's husbands." 

Anne sighed. She had been under the impression 
that she had wiped off the better part of the re- 
miniscences of Julian's infancy, and any allusion of 
the child to his dead father made her feel ineffectual, 
and then the usual little pain began again in Anne's 
heart and tortured her viciously. 

Being somewhat inexperienced, she supposed 
naturally that all this bitter grief was for the death 
of the man she had cared for. But, as a matter of 
fact, it had but little to do with death, three parts of 
it were all because of a dishonoured life. And to 
grieve for a death is but as a little child's sob for a 
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broken toy, compared with the insufferable, dull an- 
guish of mourning the life that has gone before it. 
Death is so little and life so big! 

This pain, happily, is not common to women; 
they have enough, poor souls, without it. For them, 
death, like charity, covers a multitude of sins; appeals 
moreover more poignantly to the comprehension of 
the reasoning woman than ever charity could do. 

The post-mortem admiring appreciation of un- 
worthiness peculiar to the feminine mind, is the 
perennial balm of a good God for many an aching 
heart. 
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CHAPTER XL 

There was a little flutter of delighted excitement 
through all the King's stables when Anne walked in. 
In her soft white woollen gown and an innocent 
black hat, she looked younger, gentler and more 
indolent even than usual. At the same time she had 
the ingrained, careless air as of one to whom the 
whole place belonged, while Julian, after his small 
regal fashion, nodded here and there amid a chorus 
of liquid gurglings, and delicately selected his 
court. 

It was a beautiful place, stately and workmanlike. 
Absolutely clean, absolutely in order. And, despite 
the southern languor of the small, brown, merry-eyed 
grooms, all alive and alert, every inch of it; nor 
among all the sleek, well-fed horses in the innumer- 
able stalls and loose boxes, was there one to be 
found with a hair astray. 

In all the length and breadth of that kingly yard 
there was neither man nor boy who had the smallest 
doubt as to Anne's crass madness, but in no sort of 
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way did this regrettable conviction weaken them in 
their adoration of her. 

She could see a fault in the dark, and never 
failed to mention it, nor, once firmly resolved in her 
own mind as to the rights or wrongs of any fact, 
would she give heed to any man's representations of 
it But had she not sat up day and night with 
Beppo's Cecco and brought him from death to life, 
and was there a child in any house in the neigh- 
bourhood that did not run to her, and are not the 
English all mad heretics, poor souls? She was but 
as she had been made! 

The head-groom, who had been airing his bulk 
under an arch through which a cool breeze raced 
down from the hills, came forward eagerly. He had 
six new mares to show her, beautiful, fine, delicate 
creatures, of such high caste that their pedigrees, 
like those of the innumerable progeny of the minor 
Irish kings, were beyond the computation of common 
man. 

Anne went in and out among the new stock lov- 
ingly. She passed her hand softly over satin necks 
and quarters that all, almost imperceptibly, trembled 
to her touch. She smoothed fine velvet fetlocks, and 
lifted small dainty heels, infinitesimal electric shocks 
going from each, through her sensitive fingers. Then, 
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with a glint of deprecating dissatisfaction in each of 
her blue eyes, she lifted herself up and spoke. 

"You're refining all the strength out of them," 
said Anne. "You want just one little touch of — 
peasant blood, so to speak, to make life possible for 
those poor things. They're too fine and sensitive. 
They'll fret and wear and distress themselves to skin 
and bone doing nothing here. They have imagina- 
tions, these animals." 

The grooms stared in a fervour of admiration, 
which, to give it its due, was intelligent enough. 

"Si, Signorina," murmured the head-groom, un- 
committingly. Unless he had at hand something im- 
mensely telling whereby to disprove Anne's statements 
he preferred to let them pass. As a rule she knew 
what she was speaking about. In any case, with such 
a face, and such a voice, and such a way of setting 
forth her views, no man could well do aught but be- 
lieve in them. Finally, she was more English even 
than usual in her firm conviction that no one out of 
England could know anything worth mentioning about 
a horse. 

"No one has a right to make creatures like that," 
pursued Anne, in her pleading, interrogative voice. 
"To teach them to want a thousand things, and then 
turn them into a show for the amazement of rich 
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Americans. Half of these," she sighed, "will never 
in all their luckless lives so much as set eyes on a 
race-course. Listen to that champing and stamping! 
You over-do it here with your undiluted king's blood ! 
What you want now is a good, sound, common strain, 
and to know how to mix it with discretion. To take 
the nonsense out of these stables, you want a dozen 
or so of our nice, sensible, Irish three-quarter-breds." 

Several of the other men had now gathered 
around to watch with awe and reverence the mad 
Englishwoman. Immediately upon her arrival, Beppo 
had scurried round to his home, and brought back 
with him the small creature she had nursed. For in 
these King's stables there was a good deal of gentle 
indulgence. He stood now with the thing on his 
shoulders, his emotional eyes twinkling upon Anne. 
Almost involuntarily, she held her arms out for the 
child, and in a sudden spasm of jealousy, Julian, 
who had hitherto amused himself, quite independent 
of her, huddled close into her skirts. In her eager- 
ness, however, to impress her salutary views upon a 
half-enlightened people, Anne soon forgot the children, 
and in a further dissertation upon Irish horses was 
presently making dramatic use of Beppo's Cecco to 
illustrate her points. 

Some of the more matured fathers amongst the 
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group trembled a little, but they soon composed 
themselves. In such gentle hands as these surely no 
bambino could come to harm. 

Anne was too much absorbed in her subject to 
have noticed a sudden little tremor of surprise and 
bustle that moved the crowd about her oddly, nor 
did she perceive a shortish, thick-set man with a 
cigar in his mouth, who had come up close beside 
her, and was watching her with undisguised amuse- 
ment. 

When she had almost summed up her arguments 
in favour of a strain of coarser blood in the kingly 
cattle, a groom came into the yard, mounted on an 
old friend of hers, and dismounting, was quietly lead- 
ing him to the stables. 

Suddenly, Anne paused in an explanation, with 
an imperious gesture stopped the groom, turned to 
her nearest neighbour — who happened to be the new- 
comer with the cigar — and thrust Cecco into his arms. 
Oblivious to the gasp which shook her audience, she 
was the next instant on her knees, examining care- 
fully the near hock of the led horse. 

"Guglielmo," said she, standing up like an ac- 
cusing angel, "what have you been doing with this 
horse?" 
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Paralysed with many emotions, the man found 
nothing in the way of reply but a hysterical gurgle. 

"Signor," said Anne, to the head-groom, in a 
voice that no man could ever have dreamed of dis- 
regarding, "come and look. He's been over-ridden, 
or ridden foolishly, or something. He was all right 
on Monday. It's the beginning of a curb. Think 
of a creature like that being hurt by sheer careless- 
ness ! " 

The man with the cigar, who had been watching 
Anne and dandling the baby, which, with a good- 
humoured, imperious gesture, he refused to surrender, 
now handed the child to one of the dumb and breath- 
less grooms, threw away his cigar, and knelt down 
also to examine the hock upon which Anne's eyes 
were still tragically fixed. 

"Well, one hardly likes to contradict a lady," said 
he, at last, standing up and turning to her; "more 
especially," he added, bowing with a winning, courtly 
sort of freedom, "an English lady. But I'm inclined 
to think that your national love of sport is in this 
case making you over-anxious. I can see nothing 
more than a swollen sinew." 

"I only wish I couldn't," said Anne, dejectedly; 
"but, unfortunately, I can." She lifted her eyes and, 
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half absently, but very kindly, she fixed them upon 
him. 

"You know, probably, far more of the theory of 
these things than I do, but I don't much believe in a 
theoretical knowledge of horses. You have to live 
with them really quite to understand them. Now, if 

that were sinew, you see " Then, in the pose 

that took away the breath of each individual man in 
that singularly composed group, Anne, in her soft 
and honeyed tones, delivered a brief but masterly 
address upon the nature of a curb. When she had 
finished, with a sudden face of alarm, she swung 
round. 

"Where's the baby?" she cried, breathless. "Oh! 
there it is. I thought I might have dropped it. Here, 
Cecco mine! I'll take you presently. Oh! Count 
Ugo!" and she nodded, smiling at an extraordinarily 
handsome young man who stood near, watching her 
from under his heavy lids with a settled gloom. 

"I was so sorry I was out when you called," said 
she, "and Mrs. Sanders didn't even show you the 
group you wanted to see." 

"No," said the gentleman, with a grim smile. 
"She certainly did not." Anne's eyes danced de- 
murely. 

Anne Mauleverer. /. 13 
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"It's best to come when I'm at home," she mur- 
mured. 

"Do you know?" he said in a low voice, "that 
you've been instructing the King upon the manage- 
ment of a stud?" 

Anne moved round slowly and stared at her late 
pupil frankly. 

"Good gracious! How stupid I am! I thought 
I had seen his face often; it puzzled me the whole 
time. And they say he's the best judge of horses in 
Europe. Dear me, and I just treated him as though 
he had been the usual sort of — amateur— you know. 
What must he think of me?" 

The other bowed. "As to that, Signorina," said 
he, with the ghost of a sneer in his superb eyes, as 
they glanced at his royal master; "do not distress 
yourself." 

"It's horrible to tell things authoritatively to people 
who already know them better than yourself," sighed 
Anne, reflecting with a melancholy calm upon the 
monarch's back. "I do think he might have betrayed 
even a gleam of intelligence upon the subject, and 
saved me this humiliation." 

"Madre Dio," thought Ugo. "But she's in no 
way disturbed by reason of the regal condition of her 
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pupil; her regret is merely for having posed as an 
expert in the presence of one greater than herself! 
Does England produce many of her like, I should 
like to know?" 

Meanwhile, one shrinking groom after another 
was passing his hand professionally over the small 
swelling, and, naturally, each stood up from his task 
unconditionally of the opinion of the exalted proprietor 
of the stables. 

The King turned away laughing, came up to 
Anne, and, in his incomparably kind way, asked Ugo 
to present him to her. 

"If I had known to whom I had the honour of 
speaking," said Anne, with a sort of demure simplicity 
that suited her excellently, "whatever I might have 
thought, I should certainly have kept it to myself. 
What you have done here shows clearly enough how 
much you know! And one can easily understand 
why you will have only the blood of kings in your 
stables!" she added, smiling. 

"My dear young lady," said the King, laughing 
frankly; "except for the blood of peasants, there 
would be precious little King left about me! And I 
quite agree with you about the three-quarter-breds. 
I have long wished to get out some Irish horses, and 

13* 
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I hope I may later on be privileged to talk the matter 
over with you. Meanwhile, although your general 
knowledge of curb is beyond dispute, I hope and 
trust that in the present instance you're mistaken. 
All the grooms, you'll notice, agreed with me." 

"Is it likely they'd disagree with your Ma- 
jesty?" 

"It's quite likely you would!" 

"No, Sire," said Anne, all her little white teeth 
showing in a smile. "Since I've known your exalted 
rank, you may recollect that I haven't ventured on 
any opinion at all. At the same time," said she, 
her smile breaking into a low laugh, "nothing in the 
world is so good for a — swollen sinew, as alternate 
Elliman and cold water compresses. Even a sinew, 
your Majesty, needs careful treatment" 

"You hear the order of the English lady," said 
the King, turning gravely to the head-groom. "See 
that it is obeyed. No treatment could be better for 
a swollen sinew." 

Instinctively Anne made a deep, low curtsey. It 
was a mixed curtsey; expressed in it there was much 
gracious reverence for the King, a touch of apology 
to him, demure thankfulness, and some discreet 
amusement. Anne had in her time done some pretty 
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things, but this was perhaps the prettiest she had yet 
accomplished. She shook hands with the Count, 
nodded to all the grooms, put her hand on Julian's 
shoulder, and was walking off with him when a little 
whimper made her turn. It was the disappointed 
Cecco. 

"Ah! Bambino!" said she, gathering him up in 
her arms, "Til take you home." There was an odd 
little hush when she had gone. The King turned 
openly, and all the others furtively, to watch her. 

"Who is she?" said the King. 

"An Irish lady." 

"Irish! One hears a good deal of that hapless 
land. Mother of God! and with such women! You 
know her, Ugo?" 

"Yes, sir. A most bewildering lady! So very 
motherly!" 

The King laughed. "Alas, poor Ugo! Possibly, 
however, you may have brought it on yourself." 

He looked curiously at Anne's retreating figure. 
"She's motherly then, is she? Well, it's an admirable 
— preventive! I daresay she needs one." His eyes 
kindled, and again he chuckled. "Motherliness — as 
a preventive — has not come within my experiences 
amongst our women. Has it in yours?" 
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Ugo's laugh lacked somewhat in merriment "I 
can't say that it has, sir." 

"Ha! you've met your match at last, Ugo mine! 
Talk of the British Lion," he murmured; "Madre 
Dio! it's a fool to — motherliness!" 

"Damn motherliness!" growled Ugo. 

"On the contrary, commend it to God's keeping, 
my friend. A most useful national characteristic. 
One no longer marvels at England's greatness." 

"Nor at her insolence." 

"The things march side by side," said the King. 
He strolled to a point whence he could see Anne 
swinging down a terrace. "There's yet another side 
to her," he murmured, nodding in the direction of her 
white skirts. "Another side. It would be a most 
desirable side." With a queer sigh he turned away. 
"He will be a lucky man who finds it. But he won't 
be you, Ugo!" 

"No, your Majesty. Nor you," said Ugo, behind 
his beautiful moustache. 

The King was flicking his boot with his stick, 
when of a sudden his eyes softened after a fashion 
perhaps too well known to those whom this King 
delighted to honour. "Whose is the child?" he 
asked. 
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"The child of the artist Lynton, sir. Your Majesty 
knew of him surely. An old love, I believe," said 
Ugo sulkily. 

The King laughed. Ugo, who from his birth 
had been a spoilt child, found it in him on occasion 
to regard not even a king. He reddened and frowned 
angrily. 

"She's a good woman, sir," he proclaimed virtu- 
ously. The King flung an odd glance at him. 

"You were never very remarkable for common- 
sense, Count. If you think me a fool, however, 
it's hardly good policy to show it so very un- 
reservedly." 

"Pardon me, sir." 

"Oh! It's all right, Ugo," said he with careless 
good humour. "I was merely thinking that there's 
not another nation on earth that would dare to let 
loose a girl like that on the world. Dear God! but 
it's a singular people!" They had now strolled back 
to the group of head-grooms, the smaller fry having 
thankfully slunk off to their lairs. 

"Give the young lady every possible opportunity 
for obtaining models for her art," said the King, to 
the chief of the stables. "I hope she has a riding- 
horse whenever she wants one." 
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"Yes, your Majesty. She has her choice of all 
the unmanageable ones," said the man, with a dis- 
creet smile. "Since she saved Beppo's child, your 
Majesty," he went on with the freedom of an old 
servant, who, when the call came, had never yet 
hesitated to give his blood for his master's cause; 
"even if your Majesty had not given these orders 
they would yet be executed. While there are men 
in the yards, Miss Mauleverer will have horses." 

"We were right about the sinew, weren't we, 
Andrea?" 

"So far as my poor understanding goes, sir, no 
doubt we were. But," he added, shuffling his feet 
and flushing slightly, "my understanding, alas! has 
not yet caught up that of the Signorina Mauleverer 
in the matter of horses." 

"You put her judgment then before mine, An- 
drea," said the King, laughing. 

"It is witchcraft, your Majesty. If Guglielmo has 
done aught amiss to that horse, we shall know, your 
Majesty, by this time to-morrow. She means to find 
out. And no one," said the man sadly, "no one can 
lie to the English miss. No one, your Majesty!" 

"Oh, well," said the King, "if she can teach the 
art of truth to my grooms in as masterly a way as 
she does the treatment of a curb, we have a valuable 
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addition to the stables, Andrea. See that the horses 
offered to this English miss are not too unmanageable. 
It would be to the credit of none of us did any harm 
happen to so benignant a lady. Let me know should 
Tomaso be proved guilty, and be sure to follow the 
lady's instructions as to the— sinew. The vet. will, 
of course, see the horse, otherwise he might feel 
affronted, but the lady is to be obeyed. Come, Ugo 
mine, and let us think these things over. They make 
brave men, these women." 

"Miss Mauleverer is not one in a crowd, sir," 
said Ugo, stiffly. This wholesale lumping of so divine 
and rare a creation with the tagrag and bobtail of 
lean English spinsterhood, annoyed Ugo. He had 
always plumed himself upon his fine taste in ex- 
ceptions. 

"Thanks be to God, no! else there wouldn't be a 
king in Christendom with his own crown on his head, 
or a square inch of soil the irrepressible Islanders 
hadn't grabbed. A nation of mothers and sweet- 
hearts and wives like that! God is great, my friend, 
but he is also merciful!" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Julian's head ached horribly, and he was con- 
sumed with thirst. Perhaps he had been too much 
in the sun that day, or haply had devoured too many 
sticky sweets. At anyrate, from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot, he was miserable utterly, 
and his heart smarted more stingingly than all the 
rest of him put together. Having called Anne till 
his throat ached, he had stolen out in search of her. 
She was sitting apparently deaf, her tools idle beside 
her, before a head that she had just finished. Her 
eyes were blazing like fires, her breath coming in little 
short puffs. There was,a fatuousness about her at- 
titude that irritated Julian to death. Then, to cap 
all, of a sudden she let her head fall into her hands 
and began vaguely to sob! And he in the meantime 
dying of thirst! 

In order to ascertain the existing cause of all this 
amazing folly the outraged atom crept nearer, and 
from the vantage ground of the half-closed door he 
beheld the marble head of his father. It frightened 
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him dreadfully. For notwithstanding its stony pallor, 
it yet looked alive, throbbing with a life most vivid 
and horrible. Julian cowered down beside the door 
to watch proceedings. And Anne cried, and then, in 
a beseeching sort of way, she touched the eyes and 
the mouth and the forehead. The thing might have 
been the Mother of God! Julian's gorge rose in 
Protestant revolt. And then the head began to smile, 
just as it used to do at those other women, and 
presently it laughed, laughed loud and long. Julian 
heard it plainly. Being stone hadn't altered it in the 
least, this baleful head! The child's hand clenched, 
and a little sob nearly choked him. "Cwying like 
anything for that, an* forgettin' me!" he muttered, 
panting with rage. For the minute Anne seemed to 
be somehow a little like those other women — foolish, 
and weak, and slight 

And now from sitting on the cold floor his stomach 
was aching also, and his throat was like a stove-pipe. 
It was all unutterably uncomfortable. Yet since it 
was an interesting affair he would see it out. 

He crouched up in a lump for warmth's sake, 
and peered harder. When she had cried a little 
more and made a few more senseless dabs at the 
grinning head, she sighed in a queer way, and 
muttered something like a hymn without God in it, 
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or anything inspiriting in the shape of devils or hell. 
It was a colourless thing, and sounded to Julian's 
mind rather unholy. He was surprised at Anne. 
Then she took his father's head in her arms, and 
locked him up in a cupboard. 

"An* I know where she puts the key," thought 
Julian. 

After that she said her prayers, which were long 
and unsatisfactory. Her back shook all through them. 
She was still crying. 

Julian's lips trembled, his stomach was all being 
tied up in little knots. It was for him she should be 
crying, not for — that! 

The stimulating anguished ecstasy of the martyr 
fell forthwith upon Julian. 

Not permitting himself again to demand a drink, 
although to his certain knowledge the lemonade jug 
was still three parts full, he marched off to bed 
proudly. 

When Anne looked at him before she, in her 
turn, went to bed, the tears lay still warm on his 
flushed cheeks. Wondering upon this matter her 
tired heart fell again to ache, and kept her awake 
until the dawn. 

The next morning Julian did his lessons beauti- 
fully. He was an example in the school-room, Mrs, 
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Sanders, whenever she looked at him, felt moved by 
a thrill of hatred. 

Even in the matter of morality it would seem as 
though he must wipe out her five. Hitherto the sins 
of the father had been so delightfully exemplified in 
the creature's conduct that one could always console 
oneself with the reflection that, in spite of the sicken- 
ing precocity of the unhappy child in the matter of 
lessons, none the less surely must he come to a bad 
end, and that early. However, even this lean con- 
solation seemed now about to be snatched from the 
poor lady. 

She could not have thought it in the imp to be 
able to conduct himself after this inspired fashion. 

He looked so entirely angelic that Anne, who 
was setting forth to make a stately call, invited him 
to accompany her. This, notwithstanding the fact 
that the lady whom she proposed to visit never 
thought of mentioning Julian but to her lady friends 
and the English chaplain, and only asked Anne to 
her house for the avowed purpose of keeping alight 
in her the faint spark of respectability still left un- 
quenched; also, perhaps, because the girl looked well 
in the great, bare, foreign rooms. She suited the 
heathen atmosphere of the place. 
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Every woman asked Anne to her house for a 
different reason, and Anne, with her unerring instinct 
knew each. 

Julian, however, declined silk stockings and re- 
spectability. He would learn his Scripture, he said, 
and help the little girls with their sums. 

As she went out, Anne paused to look through 
the door at his cherub face bending over a slate. 

"It's a pity he wouldn't come," she thought; 
"he'd be a far more striking piece of room decoration 
than ever I could be. Lady Fuller would be forced 
to admit that immoral products are, at least, pleasing 
to the carnal eye." 

Directly Anne had gone Julian grew dreamy, and 
forgot his benevolent intentions. 

"I can't teach you any more," said he, with 
languid scorn, to the nearest girl; "you haven't got 
any sense left. It's hot," he added, turning wheedling 
to Mrs. Sanders, who just then came in. "Tell us 
some nice stories of graven images, an' how good 
men smashes 'em with hatchets. Then," he added 
hastily, perceiving the passage of sundry muddy tears 
down Marcia's cheeks, "then I'll help you." 

Mrs. Sanders was deeply gratified, and proceeded 
to make the most of the blessed opportunity. 

It was a lurid half hour. 
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"Thank you," said Julian moving towards the 
door. He paused behind Marcia's chair, and, with a 
view to consolation, whispered: 

"I'll help you when I come back. Your ears," 
he added, flicking one gingerly, "is rather like dock- 
leaves. If Anne had got them ears to make now, 
she'd have smashed 'em, an' begun again. Wonder 
God didn't. Anne's more particular p'raps." 

The carnal heart of Mrs. Sanders swelled within 
her. Upon the score of higher morality at least there 
was no longer any need for envy! But her upbring- 
ing gasped out sharp and clear: 

"Blasphemous, degenerate, terrible child! And 
after all I've been telling you, too!" 

Hannah Rose's hair, as he passed it, looked so 
inviting, so lank and dead, so straight and dull, that 
it was impossible to avoid giving it a tweak! Julian 
vanished to the echo of a long-drawn, thin screech. 
When he reached Anne's room, he took a little key 
out of a drawer and twirled it reflectively. 

"Graven images is vewy bad," he murmured 
twice. Then he opened the cupboard where his 
father's bust stood, and stared at it curiously. As 
he stared his face altered elfishly, his mouth twisted 
into a grimace, his lithe little hands clenched, he 
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shook all over. When he grew calm enough for 
action he pulled a stool over to the cupboard and 
nearly killed himself with trying to drag down the 
heavy bust. 

With a white defeated face and a trembling 
mouth he looked eagerly around him. "Mrs. Sanders' 
meat hatchet! That's it," he exclaimed at last: 
turned and whirled out of the room. 

As he scudded along the passages he happened 
upon the forgiving Marcia, a feast of ripe figs in her 
pinafore, and greed getting for the moment the better 
of vengeance, he squatted down amiably beside her. 

Meanwhile, Dick Turrle, who had run up from 
Florence to see Anne, having, with some difficulty, 
satisfied Mrs. Sanders as to his honourable intentions, 
had been permitted to walk up, and was now stand- 
ing amazed before the open cupboard. 

The taste of Dick in matters of art may have 
been British and bludgeon-like. But when any true 
and honest man comes sheer upon the Everlasting 
Truth in some great thing, it may befall him to for- 
get that he was born and bred in an island, and to 
reach higher heights in judgment than might reason- 
ably have been expected of the likes of him. 

"Anne's a genius!" cried Dick at last joyously, 
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seized of a sudden with an odd boyish impulse to 
throw up his hat. 

Again did his blazing eyes devour the wonderful 
perfection of that haunting head. Again did scrappy, 
rapt, surprised encomiums escape his lips. Then all 
at once his jaw fell. "Great Scot!" he murmured, 
"it's nothing but love that could make a woman do 
this. Love! And for that human rag!" 

It was a most distressing reflection. Dick retired 
with it into a deeply embrasured window and twisted 
it about To touch Heaven for love of "that fellow" 
was an insult to Anne — and — an injury to himself! 
"And Anne, with all her affairs," he thought loftily, 
"was growing a deal too absorbing, either for com- 
fort or commonsense." 

Whenever he could remember to do so, Dick 
made always for 'philosophy. And presently he for- 
got everything but Anne, as he had last seen her, in 
her white flannel dress and the incomparable manner 
in which it fell from the magnificent jut of her hips. 

She was such a woman! So gracious and ample, 
also so distractingly unselfconscious. 

No man ever thought of Anne without at once 
becoming deaf and blind to all else. Otherwise Dick 
must have heard the scurry of little feet across the 
parquet floor, and following swift upon them a suc- 
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cession of quick, uncertain, inept little strokes, and 
at last a little angry whimper, for Julian had cut his 
small, brown hand cruelly. 

But directly the soft, slow sweep of Anne's skirts 
moved the air of the passage, Dick started back to 
life, and was already half-way to the door by the 
time she stood in it, dumb, stricken, wide-eyed. He 
sprang to her. "Anne!" he cried. "Oh, Anne!" 
She made a little hoarse sound, and pushed him 
away. "Julian!" she called out, in a voice that ap- 
peared to make something in Dick, wound up as he 
was to a somewhat emotional pitch, break up in little 
bits. 

"Oh, Julian! — how could you?" 

"I could very well," protested Julian, "only you 
came in." He still stood on the stool, one hand 
dripping blood on Anne's fine Persian rug, the other 
clinging valiantly to the meat cleaver. 

One side of the head and half the mouth of 
Anne's masterpiece were miserably defaced, the little 
snowing of chips on cupboard and rug bearing pitiful 
witness to the infantile feebleness of the strokes and 
their implacable insistence. 

"You young devil!" at last said Dick. 

Julian, with the air of a deposed monarch, re- 
mained immovable on the stool. To keep himself, 
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however, from howling, he found it advisable to break 
into speech. 

"Graven images," said he, "is evil, an' must be 
smashed. She says it's wicked to worship saints an' 
angels an* the mother of God, and then she worships 
that," his voice vibrated with scorn. "She cwied an* 
said her prayers to it, an' let me die with stomach- 
ache an' thirst. An' Pm all over blood, an* graven 
images is awful, and bwings people to hell an* 
burnin\" 

Here Dick found strength to interpose. 

"Come along," said he, "what you want is a 
sound thrashing. Anne, sit down." 

The rough grasp of Dick's great arms cowed the 
boy oddly; he had grown so used to Anne's gentle- 
ness. He shivered, his big eyes all velvet black 
pupils, and suddenly the babyhood in the creature 
swamped all his more mature and cultured perver- 
sities, and asserted itself in a singularly young howl. 

Dick looked round helplessly at Anne, a quiet, 
impassive grief upon her white face, standing motion- 
less beside her ruined creation. The sight relaxed 
slightly his grip on Julian, who sprang from it like 
a tom-cat, and flung himself about the knees of 
Anne. 

"He'll kill me!" he cried. "Look at him! An'" 
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— he jerked his head towards the image of his father, 
"I hate him, an* so would you if he hadn't gone 
down in the ground so quick after you come." Dick 
caught the soothing significance of this sentence, and 
in spite of his sympathy his heart swelled with 
triumph. She hadn't been long then about the poor 
beast's rooms. "An' kissing him an* dabbin' at him, 
you forget me!" 

Dick stumbled to the door. She would, no doubt, 
prefer to be alone with this sort of thing. 

"An* you never kissed me not once," he sobbed 
dryly. 

Anne from out the fog of her nightmare looked 
down at the child. "But — but I didn't know you 
wanted to be kissed," she said confusedly. 

"I did then! You're nice an' soft. Marcia's all 
bones an' big ears." 

"Oh, Dick!" said Anne. But Dick had vanished. 
She went to the door. "Dick," she called. From an 
alcove half down the passage Dick emerged shyly. 

"But why did you go?" she asked surprised. 

"Oh, well! I don't know." 

It seemed to her as though he were rather 
ashamed of something. She felt too tired to make 
minute inquiries. With an effort she dragged herself 
back to the practical. 
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"Didn't you say something about a thrashing, 
Dick?" 

"I did, by Jove." 

"I don't see how one could possibly do any good. 
Mrs. Sanders says they should have been begun five 
years ago to be effective. I suppose he'll grow out 
of wanting them in time," she said, leading the way 
back to the room. "Come, Julian, let me tie up your 
hand," she said, wearily. Dick put her down in a 
chair and brought her the few things she needed. 

"Julian," she said, when she had nearly finished 
binding up his hand — her own as steady as a rock, 
Dick reflected with a shudder. This increased the 
difficulty of Anne. "Do you know that it would 
have hurt me a great deal less if you had cut off bits 
of me with that hatchet?" Julian gave a hysterical 
sob, and looked at her carefully. 

"But it would have hurt me a great deal more." 

"Go and play, dear," she said, hopelessly. He 
stood immovable, staring queerly at her and flushing 
a little. Presently, with a vague understanding of his 
mood, she stooped down, and in a tentative sort of 
way kissed his red brown cheek. 

"You'll do it better when you know how," said 
he indulgently, as he gravely took himself off. 

"Now, Dick, what good could one thrashing have 
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done?" she inquired pathetically. "Being an amateur 
mother is certainly extremely difficult" 

"Anne, shall I clear out?" said Dick, quickly. 

"No! Why, you're hardly come. And — don't 
you see — nothing — fatuous that happens to me would 
be quite complete unless you were here to see." 

All at once she stood up, went to the cupboard, 
and, with one swift glance, shut and locked it. Then, 
with a face so baffling and immovable that it wounded 
and aggrieved every separate inch of Dick, she stood 
for a second tossing the key from hand to hand. 

The domestic cat Anne! The Known! The In- 
evitable! 

Dick felt as though he could have gasped. 

"Come out on the verandah," said Anne. 

"But Anne," he cried, "it was a masterpiece !" 

"Well, yes. I suppose it was." 

"Anne, you don't care a hang for that!" With an 
inextinguishable rush of jealous resentment he stared 
at her. 

"I daresay I shall presently. Just this minute, 
it seems as though I'd been watching Julian die all 
over again." She lifted her eyes and rested them 
on him in a half-amused, gentle way that made him 
wince. 

"You couldn't understand, Dick. You see it's 
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different with you, as I've often told you, and far 
more comfortable. I daresay now," said she, narrow- 
ing her eyes under her shading hand, and regarding 
him critically, "by this time you've half forgotten 
even the names of the girls you've thought for the 
moment you'd like to kiss." 

"Oh, really!" The sight of Anne's eyes now 
looking wistfully out towards the hills discomposed 
him into incoherence of thought 

"And the Law isn't like an art," she continued. 
"It doesn't grow up out of your heart bit by bit, tak- 
ing away with it all your nicest thoughts. You could 
never look on any law paper, however dear, as the 
best of yourself; now could you?" 

"Oh, poor Anne!" Dick choked in the utter- 
ance of this brilliant fragment and relapsed into 
silence. 

"Indeed, considering all things, I often wonder 
how you can be so sympathetic. I always thought 
people needed poignant experiences and things to be 
of any use to you when you feel — awful, you know. 
That's a fallacy, no doubt. You're exactly right, as 
you are." 

She put out her hand and stroked Dick's kindly. 
In a painful silence Dick squirmed. 
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"By the way, Dick, how is it you didn't hear 
Julian?" 

"I — I was thinking," muttered Dick, unhappily. 

"Dear me! A girl, of course. Oh, well, if a 
passing girl can make you so deaf as all that, your 
niceness to me is more understandable. And it 
shows great commonsense on your part, Dick, to de- 
cline to give in to poignant emotion. I suppose it's 
the legal mind." 

"Yes," said Dick, with rather an imbecile smile. 
"I daresay it's that." He moved uneasily. 

"Look here, Anne, I believe you want a good 
rest. I shall be here till to-morrow night. I could 
come in the morning and tell you all the news." 

Anne started and caught his sleeve, a sudden 
terror on her white upturned face. 

"Dick, you're not going to leave me alone," she 
cried, her fingers involuntarily holding on tight to his 
bone buttons. Anne was rapidly growing beyond 
the reach of reason — alas, how much more of un- 
reason! 

Dick sighed drearily and sat down. 

"You don't suppose I want to leave you for my 
own sake. I — thought " 

"Don't bother to think anything! You always 
come just when I want you." 
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"How can you possibly put up with that old 
widow woman," he said crossly, glad of any vent, 
however irrelevant, for his feelings. "Good heavens! 
you don't want a sheep-dog." 

"No, but she wants a sheep, and it soothes her 
to regard me in that light — and Julian likes to be 
with her children, you see." 

"Oh, I see!" said Dick, shortly. He looked 
steadily at Anne, while a wisdom beyond his years 
grew rapidly on his face. Dick, as a matter of fact, 
had come to Monza primed with arguments concern- 
ing the advisability of removing Julian to other 
guardianship. They had all been marshalled neatly 
in his brain, ready to produce, when wanted, with 
telling effect, but Anne somehow had upset their 
order. He was now with all speed collecting them. 
But Anne was too quick for him. 

"Julian seems to give employment to a singular 
variety of consciences," said she, serenely. "I had 
no idea you found any difficulty in justifying him to 
yours." She turned on him with a smile, and, then, 
with an odd sort of slow suddenness her face altered 
entirely. There was a little dumb sob in each corner 
of her mouth, and in both her blue eyes a little 
falter. 

"Oh, Dick, I have a conscience somewhere my- 
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self, although you mightn't think it, and Julian is the 
one stumbling-block to my work. But don't you see 
I can't give him up!" (Dick's arguments were vanish- 
ing like smoke.) "Your mother took steps to dispose 
of him by adoption to a — mausoleum, but I couldn't 
manage it somehow. He does belong to me. He 
hasn't anyone else. 

"My dear! my dear! of course, you couldn't turn 
the poor little brat out," Dick protested, feebly. The 
minute after he could see what a fool he had been. 
The opportunity had literally bristled with salient 
points. 

But that was Anne all over. Directly you wanted 
to address her for her good, she grew pathetic, Dick 
detested pathos. It was dishonest, meretricious, ir- 
ritating, irrational; as wielded by the feminine mind 
strikingly out of proportion to the existing cause. 

But Anne's pathos was so profoundly moving, so 
gentle and simple; there was something so very yield- 
ing and attractive about it It was quite an ex- 
ceptional thing, untainted of general femininity. In 
short it was Anne's!- 

"Well, then," said she, brightening up, "we'll 
agree that Julian does belong to me as much, at 
least, as a stray dog that has come to you by chance; 
and you'd hardly like to turn out a dog, now would 
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you? Even if it made you rather idle and broke 
things. And now we'll have supper. And PU make 
an omelet and grill kidneys, and oh! Dick, smoke, 
can't you. And Pll ask Marcia, so that Mrs. Sanders 
need not feel sad. A correct mind, I find, induces 
but a poor opinion of the average morality of other 
human beings, and has the most extraordinary notions 
of the means necessary to balk vicious tendencies. 
There, Dick, there are the matches, can't you see? 
You seem a little astray, dear." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The hard, constant, unaccustomed habit of work, 
all smeared with a commercial taint, into which Anne 
was training herself, long before the end of the winter 
had made her very tired. 

Then the wistful, stretching-out look of the hill- 
tops — the sign-manual of spring upon them — the 
bursting of the early buds, the uncertain, first- 
practising notes of the birds, the anxious confusion, 
the shyness of human companionship, the unrest 
amongst all the little beasts, everything combined to 
fill up the measure of her own longing, her own 
unrest 

She wanted to break away from rules, from con- 
straint, from the incessant girding of an undisciplined 
and inexperienced conscience, out of sympathy with 
its environments, dazed with the incomprehensible 
and unaccustomed calls upon its innocent leisure. 

In a lesser degree she wanted to escape the 
moralities of the watery-hearted widow. 

Often as she paused in her work upon an order, 
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to think of a sun-steeped, idle, inspiring out-of-doors, 
would her breath come in short, quick, aching little 
pants. As for orders! The word set her teeth on 
edge! 

Any other year, leaving her belongings to follow at 
their ease, she would have hurried down to Florence, 
to loaf in the meadows, to watch the awaking of the 
Spring; to see the leaves unfold, the colours come and 
change, to hear the new melody in the throbbing 
throats of the birds, in the bosom of the earth, and 
the bed of the river. And then, at the fall of the 
dark, to watch down below in the heart of the city 
the twinkling lights spring up in fitful order. 

The pricking of those myriads of lights through 
the tender, clouded velvet of the dusk was always a 
breathless revelation to Anne. New every evening, 
and marvellous and unexpected. 

But the spell of Florence was no longer upon her. 

To begin with, she could no longer lie idle in 
pagan ease among the meadows; the thought of 
neglected orders would have disturbed her in every 
individual atom. 

Besides, she wanted something different — some- 
thing less ecstatic, less pathetic, and of all time. 
There was about Anne at this period something of 
the helpless, homely longing of a weary, over-travelled 
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bird, who, having flown to the son and missed it, only 
hankers now for its own little old, brown hedgerow. 

She was tired of the striving and strain of her 
journeying towards the clouds, tired of her own little- 
ness and of being continually tracked by a hectoring 
mentor of a conscience as unreasonable as it was in- 
exorable. And she was very lonely. 

Amateur motherhood had a good deal to do in 
setting afloat in Anne all this vague perversity — this 
bewildering little instinct of home. 

Even the moth has her moments of desire for the 
hearthstone, and with all her irresponsibility, Anne 
was always more woman than moth. In the midst 
of all the incomprehensible, the unattainable, the un- 
touchable, and this constant company of the dead — 
in life more impossible even than in death — she 
wanted to come near something that she could under- 
stand, could feel and laugh at and rest in. 

She felt the demure northern sun shining on her 
palely, she saw the old pictures in the clouds, and 
suddenly remembered that all these strange six years 
she had been missing them sorely. The scent of the 
heather and turf and griddle cakes was in her 
nostrils; the kind, easy-going, tolerant brogue in her 
ears; and in a flash it came to her, that of all places 
on God's earth, in spite of its everlasting sadness, 
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there is only one in which you can, even just for a 
little, be happy-go-lucky in your heart And after 
all, if you do awake with a sob and the tears in 
your eyes, you have snatched your little moment, and 
it is yours until you die! 

If she had married Julian and he had died, she 
would, as a matter of course, have gone home. Having 
lost all that goes to the making of a home, widows 
invariably do. It is a quaint and most pathetic 
custom, and religiously adhered to. 

So long as Julian was alive she could not very 
well have left Italy, for he was there, and she had 
all along known that some day he would want her, and 
that he would be quite certain to want her quickly. 

But there was nothing to wait for now. 

And as Anne, in her quaint musings, would reflect, 
it would be better, perhaps, in a way, to go home 
without a Marie Stuart cap and the other perquisites 
of open loss. She would not at least be expected 
to receive deputations, and supply, in regular order, 
all the details of her bereavement For people natur- 
ally require that sort of thing to be done mathe- 
matically. 

And then she must inevitably have made John 
extremely uncomfortable. 

John always strove earnestly to live up to his 
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role of head to a distracting family. It would pretty 
nearly have been the death of him to be called upon 
to look regretful for long at a stretch because of the 
death of a man of whom, living, he had had but the 
poorest opinion possible. To express continuous and 
conscientious affliction for a fellow who had been 
known, when thinking of some beastly picture, to 
cross the scent, would have seemed such blatant 
waste of time and proper feeling. 

When she thought of John pausing in the hall to 
get his face right before he showed himself whenever 
she happened to be about, Anne laughed softly. 

It was such a friendly little dream. She awoke 
from it with a pain in her heart 

She must let it all go, and work! 

She heard Julian deriding Marcia out on the 
terrace, and went to ascertain if there was likely to 
be blood shed. 

The widow was forth marketing, and primitive 
emotions were having a brief fling. 

So far there was no need for active interference. 
Marcia was as red as a turkey cock, and defending 
herself ably; but she looked so natural and un- 
restrained that Anne felt quite happy about her. She 
knew that she was enjoying herself, also that derision 
is in education a most important factor. 
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As she came back she saw, through a hole in 
the myrtle hedge, Beppo, leading two horses, and 
smiling and bowing at her delightedly, his face all 
twinkling eyes and dazzling teeth. And presently 
appeared Count Ugo, his fine eyes upon the ground, 
sombre to the toes. 

Anne felt rather resentful. Commercial cares 
were surely irritating enough on so hot a day with- 
out having unrequited attachment also brought so 
prominently under your notice. 

She liked the Count extremely, nor were his at- 
tentions, when chastened and restrained, disagreeable 
to her. But to-day she could have wished that he 
had aired his grief somewhere out of her sight, and 
sent Beppo with his message. In her own dejected 
state, he would have been, of the two, the more 
stimulating visitor. 

Something of this mental disturbance was apparent 
upon Anne's countenance, and, being of a sanguine 
nature, the Count mistook it for sympathy, and 
cheered up. 

Sympathy in the hand of an expert! Conscious 
that silent and unobserved anguish may be overdone, 
Count Ugo started at the approaching footstep of 
Anne, and lifted his melting eyes. 

"I am fortunate," he said, eagerly. "You are 
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neither away in the woods nor at work. And, on my 
part, I need not apologise for troubling you again so 
soon," he explained, hurriedly, in deference to a little 
quick frown, "for I come upon the command of the 
King." 

"Oh, do you?" said Anne, in a blithe tone of 
relief. "Do come in, then." 

The Count's moustache twitched, and he sighed 
softly. He had gathered experience among many 
nationalities, but Irish women seemingly required a 
special education. Of the thousand of ready re- 
joinders at his fingers' end not one could he recall. 

Rather pitying his condition, Anne put him in a 
soft chair, that stood in a good light, and told him 
to smoke. Then she sat down opposite him, and 
waited for developments. It was pleasanter to reflect 
upon his head than to make conversation. She meant 
one day, when he should have overcome his present 
set of emotions, to utilise him as a model. 

Ugo cultivated two talents with strenuous industry, 
a belief in his own lost beliefs and a tired look in 
his eyes; but in neither of these cults had he met 
with any but a partial success, for he was a healthy, 
kind, and honest boy. 

Moreover, in order to be ready always to ac- 
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company the King upon his mountain shoots, he was 
obliged to keep himself in hard condition. 

An idea consequent upon the first of these his 
beliefs, released from its trimmings of culture, was 
now running somewhat wild in his handsome head. 
Instead, therefore, of embarking diplomatically upon 
the message of the King, and letting the strength 
and poignancy of his emotions appear by the way, 
so to speak, and inevitably, in quick elusive" flashes, 
as he had intended to do, he gazed ardently at 
Anne, and in his beautiful voice murmured: 

"You are unlike any woman I have ever known. 
One no sooner looks at you than all the lost beliefs 
of a far-away childhood come flooding back on one. 
With other women," he added, with a sigh of ex- 
perience, "it is quite the other way about" 

Anne looked at him sadly. She felt certain he 
had something very interesting to tell her from the 
King. She wondered how long it would be before 
this phase would pass off, and they could return to 
commonsense. She could never help regarding her 
Italian lovers as more or less children, and this made 
her very indulgent to them. 

She waited, thinking that perhaps he might have 
something more relevant to say. But he only breathed 
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rather heavily. She could see his chest going in and 
out in an annoying way. 

"This is awful," she thought "He's generally so 
glib. At this rate I'll never get the message. And 
it must be so distressing for him in this weather." 

"But even when you aren't looking at me," said 
she encouragingly, "you still believe a good deal. I 
was watching you for a long time the last Festa. 
You see, I was interested because you've so often told 
me about your lost beliefs." 

"Ah! It pleases you to scoff," he said stiffly, 
flushing crimson under the clear olive of his cheeks. 

"You mustn't think that," cried Anne, in the 
sudden, earnest way that had contributed so largely 
to Ugo's undoing. "I couldn't scoff at such a thing. 
I am limited myself. I can only believe in what I 
can understand. But it seems to me a beautiful thing 
when one can believe even without understanding." 

"Ah! so long as you can induce belief in an un- 
believer what matters it!" murmured Ugo. "It was 
you who drove me that day to church." 

Now this was quite true, religion being largely 
mixed up with love in Ugo's mind. But there was 
an adroit look about him when he said it that made 
Anne feel certain it was a lie. Indeed, occasionally 
she was unjust to Ugo. 
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"I that drove you!" she repeated severely. "Pm 
very sorry then, for I don't at all approve of your 
religion." 

"Oh," he muttered, blankly. She was so very 
English, she took his breath away. 

"Certainly," she admitted, more amiably, "it's 
most picturesque and fascinating, and it soothes, oh! 
it soothes when you're tired and rather lonely. But 
— oh ! — I daresay it's the way I was brought up. An 
Irish Protestant bringing-up cuts you off from a great 
number of consolations, I fear. Oh, Count Ugo, do 
tell me what the King has to say. Does he believe 
in the curb yet?" 

"Since the signorina's heart seems to be entirely 
bound up in horses — and their maladies," said Ugo, 
with offended and melancholy dignity, "it is my duty 
to inform her that the King is fully satisfied as to the 
accuracy of the — what is the word? — ah, diagnosis. 
Guglielmo has been severely reprimanded, and the 
nostrums applied. So pleased, indeed, is His Majesty," 
went on Ugo, striving manfully for composure, "that 
he has commanded me to call to-day in order to 
ascertain if possibly you might be induced to accept a 
commission from him to procure some ten or twelve 
of those Irish horses of which you spoke on Thurs- 
day." 
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Anne's eyes kindled radiantly; the dimples about 
her mouth and cheeks twinkled and danced. 

Ugo could have groaned. 

"The thought of a mere horse to move her to so 
divine a radiance! It — it paralyses effort. Have they 
no bowels, these northern women? — none!" 

"Does the King mean that I should go to Ireland 
to choose the horses?" she said. 

Having regard to the touching gloom of Ugo's 
countenance, she tried hard to keep under the joyous 
eagerness of her own. 

"Yes, signorina! That is precisely what the King 
means," said Ugo, resignedly. 

Anne felt the sweet, damp air in her face. The 
heat of battle thrilled in her heart. She saw every 
horse-dealer in the county striving with might and 
main to "diluther" her. She stood victorious amidst 
a torrent of cheering, appreciative oaths. 

This was all entirely comprehensible. She could 
rest. She was amazed to find how tired she had 
been, how much she wanted to rest. She sighed, 
happily. "It's like direct interposition," she mur- 
mured. 

"Direct? I beg your pardon, Miss Mauleverer," 
said Ugo, who prided himself upon his English. 

Anne invariably avoided explaining any point in 
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theology. It seemed to her like the stirring-up of 
mud in a clear stream. The stream was so satisfying 
and the mud so distracting. Besides, if you gave it 
time and made no remarks about it, the mud always 
retired civilly to its own quarters. 

"Oh," she said airily, "it's a sort of Protestant 
way of blessing yourself when the Virgin or a saint 
has interposed in your favour. Just now it suits me 
delightfully to go to Ireland, and I couldn't very well 
have gone if I hadn't been given some tangible ex- 
cuse." She paused, her lips apart and eager with 
words; a new and practical look about her mouth 
that made it, for once in its life, match her square 
brow. Of a sudden she began slowly to flush, the 
fires in her blue eyes softened, the mathematical look 
melted from off her mouth. Ugo's heart bounded in 
his breast. If only he had had his wits better about 
him, he felt bitterly, he might utilise this mood. 
With a rare and unexceptionable opportunity vanish- 
ing before his eyes, he sat dumb and dull as a jaded 
mule. 

As a matter of fact, Anne had suddenly been 
taken with a sound commercial instinct. She had 
been on the point of asking what her approximate 
commission upon this horse-dealing transaction might 
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haply be. But she had been arrested on the very 
threshold of speech by Ugo's facial expression. 

With a man in his state of mind it would be 
absolutely brutal to enter upon sordid monetary 
details of business. It would horrify him, confound 
him, and obviously do no good. For besides feeling 
quite horrid enough as it was, he was, for the moment, 
poor thing, clearly not quite accountable for his actions. 
In any case that part of any affair was altogether 
hateful. And English people had already a quite bad 
enough name for that sort of thing! Upon general 
patriotic principles even she could not very well ask 
the questions which in a professional jockey or a 
tradeswoman might be quite permissible ! 

Then the King was notoriously liberal. It would 
be an insult both to him and to his ambassador to 
harbour any doubts as to their fair-dealing. "Although 
certainly, anyone from an archbishop to a grave- 
digger," she thought despondently, glaring doubtfully 
at Ugo, "will do you in a horse!" 

Still she was a woman, and meant to use her 
large experience in this very horse-thieving propensity 
common, to mankind, entirely for the sovereign's 
benefit. 

The thing by sheer force of nature must square 
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itself. She would leave that part and try to teach 
this poor Count a little sense. 

"Count Ugo," said she softly. Her face was 
gentle and tender. Her attitude beyond words 
womanly. "Count Ugo." 

The gentleman leaned forward eagerly, his heart 
in his mouth. 

"I was just going to ask some definite questions, 
you know, about this matter. For instance, when 
the King would like me to set out. The particular 
breeds of horses he requires, and — well — oh! I sup- 
pose there should be a limit as to price, shouldn't 
there? But, on second thoughts, won't it be better 
if you will write down all that part. Then Til be 
sure to make no mistakes." Ugo, now fairly reduced 
to stone, was about to rise. 

"But you're surely not going? When the business 
is over, we'll talk. I want you, please, to tell the 
King that I'm extremely gratified to have been chosen 
for this mission by an expert. It is delightful, alto- 
gether; just what the stables wanted." 

"It is exceedingly pleasant to have been the 
means of contributing to your happiness, Miss Maul- 
everer," said Ugo, in a melancholy tone. 

Anne felt a guilty qualm. "Dear me!" she 
thought, with a sigh for his amazing want of reticence. 
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Pm always forgetting him" She paused, and, with 
sincere concern and some shamefaced curiosity, con- 
templated her woebegone victim. 

For, in spite of her kindly compassion never could 
she prevent herself from becoming interested and 
absorbed in the widely varying modes in which her 
admirers carried out the expression of their emotions, 
with yet the astonishing queer likenesses that would 
keep cropping up here and there, making you all at 
once quite at home amongst them. 

"I wonder," she thought solicitously, "if it might 
not be better to let him go and ride it off. But he'd 
probably amble on flaccidly. It would never occur 
to him to gallop, and at a little distance in a dull 
jog-trot, I should be sure to appear far more delight- 
ful than when close at hand. A foreigner without an 
art to distract his mind, or a sport worth mentioning 
to strengthen it, is extremely difficult in this condi- 
tion. He gets so terribly absorbed in you — so one- 
idea-ed. His mind does not seem to have any spring 
left in it at all. 

Pulling herself hastily out of her abstraction, Anne 
fell conscientiously to her task of reconstruction. And 
presently, when she had given him tea and been to 
him in turns motherly, sisterly, and friendly, ap- 
preciative and admonitory — with unfaltering patience 
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and benignity, trying one tack so soon as the other 
failed her, — Ugo took his leave and rode out into the 
eternal sadness of the dusk, to the best of his belief 
an absolutely broken man. 

Anne felt, on her part, so exhausted, that before 
she set forth in search of Julian, she went to her 
room and took an iced bath. 

There was a thoroughness in the way in which 
Anne went about her duties that took a good deal 
out of her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Having resolved definitely upon his scheme, in 
the preliminaries to carrying it through the King 
proved himself to be a man of action. 

He had, in certain matters, a fine wholesale mind, 
which matched well with Anne's. In the mutual 
stimulation consequent upon this consanguinity of 
temperament many details were forgotten, and it was 
only in spasms that Anne remembered the regal 
estate of her employer. But this lapse he readily 
forgave her. 

Meanwhile she was beginning to lose all patience 
with the Count. 

He seemed to be incapable of forgetting his own 
trivial concerns, even at moments when he might 
easily have made himself of sound, practical value 
to her. 

Instead of which he followed her about like a 
shadow, dulling her skies, infecting her with his own 
hopelessness, never speaking, except to make entirely 
impossible suggestions that had nothing whatsoever 
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to do with the matter in hand. For never by any 
chance did he argue from any context; at the be- 
ginning of every sentence he was invariably off wool- 
gathering. 

Now, howsoever charitably disposed one may be, 
this could not all be set down to the score of love. 
Anne wondered sometimes if he were a poet in dis- 
guise or an assassin. The irrational way in which, 
upon every opportunity, he glared at the King's back, 
inclined her to the latter belief. Foreigners were so 
crafty! 

Another annoying thing about the man was that 
he kept the King in a constant state of suppressed 
amusement, and prevented either of them from at- 
tending seriously to business. 

All this time, although they had gone over horses 
from head to pastern, and discussed everything else 
under the sun, there had been no word at all as to 
what she was to gain by this enterprise. 

And with Julian to think of and the future, and 
gifts for all the girls to provide, she would certainly 
like very much to have some notion of what she should 
have to spend. 

True, she could present each of the family with a 
small example of her own work. But, after all, it 
would be next door to an insult to fob off your family 
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— such a family, too! thought Anne, sighing — with 
scraps of your own rubbish, when they would so in- 
finitely have preferred a little from the Louvre. 

In the depths of her heart this absence of strict 
business principle peculiar to the affair was an un- 
utterable relief to Anne, but her conscience insisted 
upon her thinking rebukingly of the Count 

There was another aspect to the question, of 
which it had not occurred to Anne to think. It was 
divulged to her one day by the widow, who thought 
so seriously of the matter that she invited her to have 
tea with her in her own room. It distracted her mind 
to be called upon to deliver counsel in a room full of 
unclothed iniquities. 

When Anne arrived she found her hostess in a 
high chair, reading D'Aubigny's "History of the Re- 
formation." In all crises of life and housekeeping, 
Mrs. Sanders found this admirable book an unfailing 
nerve tonic. 

"In the absence of your other guardians, Miss 
Mauleverer," said the lady, so soon as they were fairly 
embarked upon their first cup, "just now I look upon 
myself as in some degree your mother." 

"Oh!" sighed Anne, but the next instant, recollect- 
ing herself, she smiled with serene gratitude. "After 
all," thought she, in sympathetic parenthesis, "the poor 
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thing means well, and her tea is excellent." Anne 
glanced at her. She wore a new cap and the portrait 
of the late Rev. Jacob lay heavy on her breast. Obvi- 
ously it was an occasion of importance. Suddenly 
Anne felt as though she were verytnean. She caught 
herself sincerely hoping that Mrs. Sanders didn't want 
still another small loan. 

But upon this score her mind was soon set at 
rest. 

"Do you know, my dear Miss Mauleverer," pro- 
ceeded the widow, "that — really one hardly likes to say 
it of an inmate of one's own house." Mrs. Sanders 
paused, and stirred her tea. Anne finished one piece 
of bread and butter and took another. 

"Yes," she said encouragingly. 

Mrs. Sanders bridled. The easy unconcern of 
Anne's face seemed somehow suggestive of impropriety 
in the air, and where anything of this sort was con- 
cerned, the senses of Mrs. Sanders were exceedingly 
acute. She gathered all her breath. 

"Everyone in the town of any repute or position 
is talking of you, Miss Mauleverer." 

The touch of cheerfulness brought into the dull, 
faded voice by the note of triumph natural to the sub- 
ject, caught Anne's attention. 
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"Dear me," she said absently; "they must be 
saying horrid things, your voice sounds so happy." 

Mrs. Sanders drew herself up haughtily. 

"Having embarked upon this painful subject, Miss 
Mauleverer, it is my duty to go on with it, otherwise 
most gladly would I close it Levity, let me assure 
you, will not silence me." 

Anne murmured something indefinite; she hoped 
it sounded meek. 

"Are you aware, Miss Mauleverer, of the character 
of the reigning sovereign of this most wretched country, 
or is it, as I fear, that your eyes are wilfully sealed? 
You cannot fail to have heard rumours. You have 
friends among English ladies of position, who, thanks 
be to God, are not yet so sunk in sloth and indiffer- 
ence, nor, what is worse, in that terrible fellow-feeling 
for vice which makes men so reticent on the subject 
of it, as to let these things pass in silence. No matter 
how highly placed the sinner may be, they do not, I 
rejoice to think, fear to speak out" 

"Of course not," said Anne, indulgently; "no one 
in her senses would think of discussing the scandal, 
say, of a grocer, if there was a king's within reach of 
her. There are so few interesting people here, too 
— that is, if your Italian is weak, and most of the 
English Italian in the neighbourhood is, don't you 
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think? — and a scandal in a broken language losing so 
much in educational value, naturally they take a great 
interest in anything they can lay hold of about the 
King. For, of course, anything about him is of 
sufficient importance to become decently Anglicised 
directly it happens, or even perhaps before," added 
Anne, softly. "This is all understandable enough, but 
I can't see where I come in." 

She turned an artless, lingering, questioning gaze 
on the widow. 

Although expressly warned against the adoration 
of saints, quite involuntarily Mrs. Sanders touched 
Jacob's image, and offered up to him an irritated 
prayer. 

"Is it not true, then, that for three afternoons this 
week you have been, for the better part of them, in 
the company of the King, not only amongst the 
stables" — Mrs. Sanders paused to draw a painful 
breath — "but in his private rooms, and the Court at 
Milan? What, may I ask, would your family say of 
this?" 

"I don't know," said Anne, putting down her cup 
reflectively. "It's a peculiar family. I could not answer 
for what it might say or leave unsaid." 

"Then you admit—?" 

Anne Mauleverer. /. 1 6 
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"But I don't admit anything. One's family really 
know nothing of one's necessities in this way." Hop- 
ing to impress Mrs. Sanders with the seriousness of 
her mental attitude, Anne lifted herself reluctantly 
from a comfortable lounge. "It's only the men one 
talks to, and oneself, who can judge fairly as to the 
need of a chaperon. If the men recommend this ad- 
dition to one's wardrobe — well, I suppose it's time it 
should be supplied — or no! for after all, the girl's 
then shown definitely, I should think, that she's not 
worth chaperoning. If you're still uneasy, Mrs. Sanders, 
go round to-morrow, and ask the King, or Count Ugo, 
about this chaperon business. By one turn of an 
eye-lid they'll give you more reliable information on 
the subject than you'd get out of all the high-principled 
ladies of position in Northern Italy in a year." 

Mrs. Sanders moistened her lips, and tried to 
marshal her thoughts, but words seemed as though 
they had lost their significance. 

"You admit, at least," said she at last, "that you 
know what is said of the King?" 

"Why, yes. See what unexceptionable people I 
know. I am, I assure you, well posted in that side 
of the King's character. But although I know him far 
better than any of these ladies do, I only know the 
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other side. And if I saw him every day till doomsday, 
and the Court was, we'll say, on Olympus, it's the 
only side I should know. That sort of thing rests 
with yourself and the man; and men are excellent 
chaperons if you'll let them do it their own way. 
Their vanity helps them. If they know you like reput- 
able and good and pure things, they take rather a 
pride in showing you what they can do in that way 
themselves. We all like on occasions to be better 
than our reputations, and oddly enough, all women 
don't turn men into swine." 

Anne settled herself more comfortably in her 
chair and altered the position of her hands. Her 
half-open, sleepy, amused eyes rested kindly on her 
mentor. 

Anne's vision was limited, and she followed her 
own lights. She had drunk in freedom from the free 
things of earth and air, and had never found any 
occasion to huddle behind fences. 

Mrs. Sanders, however, had been brought up within 
four walls amid all the decencies of civilisation. She 
had, into the bargain, been the trusted confidant of a 
clergyman of the Established Church. She knew man 
if anyone ever did. She looked with hopeless distress 
at her lodger. 

Anne opened her eyes wider. "Mrs. Sanders, 

16* 
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that's Count Ugo's step in the corridor. He's going 
to my studio. Suppose you go and talk it out with 
him?" 

"Do you take no serious views of life at all?" 
cried the outraged lady. 

"I take very serious views of life, but I often re- 
arrange things in my own mind. Why, for example, 
should we not be chaperoned from women as well as 
from men? I daresay you've noticed it in your own 
experience, but it's not a man who will ever offer you 
an insult, it's invariably a woman. It seems to me 
that things rather want reshuffling. Oh! well, since 
you won't go to Count Ugo, I suppose I must. Your 
tea was delicious, Mrs. Sanders, and it was very kind 
of you to ask me." 

The woman looked bewildered, scared; above all 
she looked sorry. 

Anne stood up and paused. 

"There's no accounting for tastes," she thought. 
"I daresay Jacob was her ideal, and she has so few! 
I suppose it must try her dreadfully on moral grounds 
to have to harbour the like of me for a living. And 
no doubt she's good for the mind. Perhaps she was 
created with that end. It's a theory that might ex- 
plain many people." Of a sudden a queer, desolate 
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look about the sordid, sour mouth of the poor soul 
touched Anne, and with a whimsical sense of there 
being, after all, an unexpressed tie between them, in 
that each after her kind was now mourning an im- 
possibility, she went over and put her hand on Mrs. 
Sanders's shoulder, a lean, astonished shoulder, that 
shrunk away a little. 

"I wish you wouldn't worry about me," said Anne. 
"You see I have been so badly brought up. It has 
never even occurred to me that girls — our sort of 
girls — could go wrong." 

Mrs. Sanders started violently. 

"I thought they did that sort of right as naturally 
as they wear clothes!" 

"Go wrong, my dear Miss Mauleverer, go wrong! 
Have you any conception of the dreadfulness of the 
word? Surely even in artistic circles " 

"Artistic circles don't bother themselves about 
these things. They have their art to think of. Where 
is the use of chaperons if they are not to guard you 
from going wrong? They were not intended surely 
to amuse you? It was ladies of position and principle 
who first told me what was expected of me in this 
way, and also of their efforts to thwart my evil inten- 
tions. And having shown me all the ropes, don't you 
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think that I should be supremely idiotic if I couldn't 
elude a dozen of them?" 

Mrs. Sanders had no reply ready, but she still 
looked scared. 

Anne wondered what she did want But she 
thought that she could discern a kind look about her. 

"I know all that's to be known of my own possi- 
bilities for evil," said Anne, in her softest voice. "But 
even if I wanted to follow up any of them, don't you 
see, with Julian, I couldn't? How could you with a 
little child to watch you all day? I wish you wouldn't 
bother yourself, dear Mrs. Sanders, but trust me to be 
good — in my own way. I can't bear to think that I 
should be only one more among all your other worries. 
And when it comes to having to consider the latent 
capabilities for evil of your own five little girls, why, 
you'll be worn out altogether. The hard parts of life 
are so hard," said Anne, after a little pause, in 
which she tightened her grasp on the now submissive 
shoulder, "so hard," she repeated softly, "that I 
always try to make the easy ones as easy as I 
can." 

It would have been considerably cheaper for Anne 
had she stored her few belongings, her furniture, a 
beginning or two, and some marble she had still on 
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hand, but instead of doing so she kept on the studio. 
Mrs. Sanders's circumstances seemed to be at a very 
low ebb, and there was no immediate chance of a 
new lodger. 

As for Julian's poor broken head, she had long 
ago determined never again to touch it It hurt her 
too much. It also reminded Julian's son of many 
things best forgotten. And she had made it as 
beautiful as she could. If she were to work for ever, 
she could bring it no nearer to perfection. So one 
day she wrapped it up carefully, and made Beppo 
carry it out into the heart of the wood, and when he 
had gone she buried it in a deep fissure in the 
earth, of which she alone knew, hard by a clump of 
pines. It was a lonely spot, not likely to be inter- 
fered with until the wood and the waters should 
render up their secrets. Then she stood for a few 
minutes thinking; on her face the odd smile that 
women smile when they are too sad to cry. 

"It will perhaps be the one thing of which I 
shall have no need to be ashamed, and it was Julian 
who made me do it. It's my masterpiece, and I 
should never have been able to produce one if I 
hadn't loved Julian. And if you have inspired one 
beautiful thing in your life, you are not a failure — 
not a failure — quite," said Anne, her blue eyes all 
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full of entreaty. "That's Julian's epitaph, and I'm 
glad that God knows how beautiful it has been." 

Then she turned back among the pines, still 
smiling. 

Anne had already taken her sober and friendly 
leave of the Count. She had received from the 
King his list of instructions, a draft on a bank for 
the purchase of the horses, and a cheque for in- 
cidental expenses. These seemed to be well provided 
for. Anne felt jubilant; it argued well for her future 
commission. 

She and Julian went round the last evening to 
the stables, but finding all the occupants busy and 
excited they only remained there a few minutes. 
They just said good-bye to the disengaged men, and 
sent messages to the others. As she left the stables, 
Anne thought that she could see a surprised look 
about the place. Julian was too sleepy to think at 
all. He made Anne put him on her back, and 
carry him home. Although small in volume he was 
a well-nourished child, and the weight of him put 
any further speculation out of her head. 

The next day, therefore, when she arrived with 
Julian and her trunks at the railway-station, it was a ' 
distinct shock when in the midst of counting her 
possessions she lifted her eyes to perceive Count J 
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Ugo with five grooms, apparently all ready for the 
road, standing at respectful attention behind him. 

"Dear me," thought Anne. "What's the mean- 
ing of this?" 

She was not left long in ignorance. Ugo ad- 
vanced gravely. 

"You must exonerate me of all intention of 
again intruding my unwelcome presence upon you," 
said he, hoping sincerely that she might notice the 
look of dishevelled sleeplessness he wore, and put it 
down to the right cause. 

"It seems I had not altogether grasped his 
Majesty's intentions. He does not wish that you 
should undertake so important a mission unattended." 

"Good gracious! But five!" Ugo shrugged his 
shoulders. He was in no mood to defend the em- 
barrassing prodigality of his royal master. He had, 
of late, suffered too severely at that potentate's 
hands. 

"The impulses of his Majesty are invariably 
generous," he murmured, sadly. 

"Obviously," said Anne, glancing at the five. 
"Still I wish he had let me choose the men. Beppo 
is all right, and Guiseppo and Luigi more or less, 
and I like the other men myself; they're good grooms, 
and living here one soon gets to allow for racial 
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types. But from an English point of view, their 
countenances are villainous. The instant we set foot 
on English soil the eyes of the police will be fixed 
upon that criminal taint blatant upon their faces. 
We'll be a marked party, mixed up in the mind of 
the law with Nihilists, and Fenians, and dynamiters. 
It's really rather awful, Count Ugo! Are you coming, 
too?" 

Ugo, taken unawares, forgot for the moment the 
nationality that confronted him, and gasped. 
"Madre Dio!" he feebly ejaculated, "No!" 
"Then I wish you were. You might have ex- 
plained your countrymen better than I shall be able 
to do. I only hope I may succeed in -bringing them 
back safe to the King, that I won't have to leave 
half of them in gaol, that's all. However, since 
they're inevitable, where's their baggage? Oh! there 
— and they've got their tickets, I see. Please tell 
the King that I appreciate his generosity thoroughly, 
only I could wish that it had been rather less 
marked." She turned to survey her grinning retinue, 
and in spite of herself, laughed good-humouredly. 
"Well, Julian is radiant, and I can only hope." 
"You need have no anxiety either in Paris or 
London," said the thoughtful Ugo, "as to the lodg- 
ing of these men. That has been arranged. Beppo 
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has friends in both cities, who will gladly receive the 
party." 

"Yes," said Anne, unsympathetically, "probably 
organ-grinders. Oh dear!" 

The train was on the point of starting and Ugo 
thought it quite time to flavour the occasion with a 
personal touch. She was a queen, this English- 
woman; so far as remoteness was concerned she 
might indeed have been the Queen of Sheba. Ugo 
could have given all that he possessed had she been 
just a woman, no more and no less. 

He thrilled with adoring resentment. Anne was 
gravely reflecting on the grooms. 

If irretrievably in love, a man is notoriously want- 
ing in tact. He would bundle in his emotions in the 
teeth of an earthquake. A woman has, on the con- 
trary, under all circumstances some regard for time 
and place, and more for herself. And yet it has 
been said that women have neither reverence nor 
humour. 

"Is there nothing I can do?" said Ugo, in a 
voice almost inaudible but with a gesture that could 
have filled Heaven with sound. "Can no devotion, 
no patience, no service glean for me one ray of 
hope?" 

"Hope of what?" said Anne, glancing at him 
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abstractedly. "Oh, I see! Count Ugo, how can you, 
when Pm just worried to death? Supposing now 
that one of these," she waved her hand towards the 
five, "has a Vendetta in the family, and comes across 
the object — England is riddled with Italians — or that 
anyone of them should feel inclined to avenge an in- 
sult to his country — the English are notoriously un- 
mannerly. Can't you even imagine some of the 
embarrassments ahead of me?" she inquired pathetic- 
ally. 

"I can neither imagine, nor see, nor hear, nor 
think anything," said Ugo passionately, "but that I 
love a woman who does not know the meaning of 
the word." 

Anne had put one foot on the step of her car- 
riage. Her grooms were in their compartment. 
From his corner Julian had already for several 
minutes been making frantic signs, but she stepped 
back. Sincere grief always touched her, and she 
had never seen such sincerity in Ugo before, nor 
such maturity. He struck her as being quite 
grown up. 

"Pm rather distracted," said she, with that fatal 
gentleness of hers in eyes and mouth and voice, "or 
I daresay I should have considered you more. Be- 
sides, I really thought that you were getting over it 
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nicely. It's an excellent thing for you that Fm going 
away. Now, do make good use of this chance. I 
feel sure, if only you'll let yourself do it, that, with 
very little inconvenience, you'll forget. It's only pre- 
judiced, insular, stiff-necked people who have any 
difficulty about that sort of thing." 

"Ah!" he cried. "Is it that then? You can't 
forget?" Anne looked at him, and wondered if it 
was altogether, but he seemed to be so unutterably 
miserable that she gave him the benefit' of the 
doubt. 

"It's that — partly. It — it makes me a sort of an 
outsider, you see." 

"Without it," he murmured forlornly, "you must 
have been less beautiful and I less miserable." He 
stood erect, all the grave dignity of a pure race in 
feature and bearing. Anne's heart ached for him. 
She found herself wondering why his extraordinary 
beauty should so fail to impress her. The train gave 
a premonitory lurch. "Anne! Anne!" screamed 
Julian wildly. She sprang to the carriage and 
scrambled in nimbly. 

"Good-bye," she murmured, "good-bye." Lean- 
ing out, with true motherly affection, she pressed 
Ugo's hand. 

"It's all very well," she panted, falling limp into 
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her seat. "But if he had made me late! Oh! my 
glove, where is it?" Julian withdrew his curly head 
from the window. 

"He's stickin' your glove into his shirt," he ex- 
plained easily. "Your best one. It's like monkeys 
an* nuts. I'd rather store nuts if you ask me!" 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Anne found the journey a somewhat harassing 
one. The farther they receded from their native 
soil, the more simple and childlike grew her retinue. 

The babble of strange tongues confused them. 
The nipping cold of the mountain air dulled their 
spirits, and, so soon as they got beyond the reach of 
accustomed sights and sounds, home-sickness laid 
hold upon them. 

By the time they reached Paris they were five 
unhappy, perverse children, too depressed even to 
play with Julian, and entirely dependent upon Anne. 
In the society of their compatriots they revived, how- 
ever, with such rapidity, as to lose the temporary 
docility consequent upon their first meek surrender 
to circumstance, and evinced a disposition to resist 
the eagerness of their guiding star to press forward. 

Anne happily had a spirit, and, so soon as she 
troubled to demand it, invariably received obedience. 
She was, nevertheless, very tired, when at last she 
deposited her five safe in Hatton Garden, and with 
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a quaking heart took stock of each of their several 
surroundings. 

Inactive repining being, however, of little value, 
she went off to her rooms in the Euston Hotel and 
put Julian to bed. 

She felt restless, excited, and considerably 
harried. And the spell of home was upon her, the 
enchantment of the streets. 

The twinkling lights were calling to her, the 
English voices, and, above all, the great sadness 
upon the faces of her own people. She felt very 
lonely. She wanted to go out, to be one amongst 
this seething multitude that looked lonely also. 

Every civilised instinct in Anne drummed into her 
ears the inadvisability of giving way to these perverse 
inclinations, but there were others as potent, which 
assured her that since they were eminently harmless 
and she somehow different from other girls, she might 
surely, just for once, follow her own lead, yet without 
offence. It was, after all, a mere matter of appear- 
ance, and since, by no possibility, could she meet 
anyone she knew, there would be no chance of hurt- 
ing anyone's feelings. Whereupon, she gave a shil- 
ling to a gentle little chambermaid, and told her to 
look in at Julian now and then, and to get someone 
to call a cab for her. The cab was a kindly con- 
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cession to propriety, just to satisfy the waiter's sense 
of what was right, for Anne never rode rough-shod 
over any prejudices; she objected to crunching up 
soft things needlessly. 

In a serene and distinct voice, she told the man 
to drive her to Waterloo Station, but directly she 
reached the first roaring stream of men and women, 
which happened to be not far from Charing Cross 
Station, she dismissed him. 

Anne knew next to nothing of London. She had 
been there but once before, on her way to Rome, 
when she had stayed at the house of an elderly 
relative, who detested artists, all their ways, and most 
of their works, and thought it stark, staring madness 
upon the part of John Mauleverer to allow the family 
to be polluted by the introduction of one into it. 
Nevertheless, wishing to do her duty by Anne, having 
first satisfied herself that she knew how to sit in a 
carriage, she drove her round all the parks diligently, 
and showed her everything at which in a period of 
deep mourning it is fit and proper to look. 

But this living stream in which she now found 
herself, intoxicated her with its newness. Everything 
in it was a startle, a shock, a revelation. The voices, 
the faces, the concentrated unchecked roar of the 
aggregate, the self-absorption, the silence, the dogged- 
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ness of the individual; all was new, new, as fascinat- 
ing as it was appalling. Anne, breathless with interest, 
watched each face moving past her, hardly noticing 
that many at sight of hers fetched up sharp. She 
had something else to think of! 

As she went calmly on through the rush and the 
glare, every moment some new thing thrilled and 
engaged, repelled and enthralled her; but, of a sud- 
den, the stupendousness of the swirl, the inexorable- 
ness, the intolerable challenge in the tread of those 
innumerable feet frightened her. Instinctively, her 
own shrinking feet led her into a quiet side-street 
that fell towards the river. 

And now she found a new wonder, a new delight 
In an instant she stood in a mighty, palpitating hush. 
The shrieking tumult of the street an unbroken, 
ordered echo. She went curiously down the sleeping 
street, when suddenly it dipped, and she felt a bluster 
of free air with a snap in it on her face, and almost 
fronting her she saw a noiseless, hurrying streak of 
silver. She nearly ran in her excitement, for there 
at her feet lay the river, tireless and heavy-laden, just 
and merciless, big with years and sadness, dinning 
into her ears the story of all the ages. 

Upon an irresistible, swift impulse, Anne bowed 
her head and clasped her hands. She felt as though 
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she must say even one of the forgotten prayers of 
the little white children she had passed in the great 
crowd, and as she hurried on one little dry sob for 
them rose in her throat 

But soon she saw nothing but the river, heard 
nothing but its maddening voice. It was as well per- 
haps that the magic of the great stream did not 
permit her to take notice of passing events, for many 
people saw her, and wondered what in the name of 
God or the Devil she was doing there at that time 
of night 

She awoke from her dream at last and paused to 
watch two ghost-like things regarding her with some 
cackling amusement They were frank young per- 
sons, and something that Anne gathered from their 
fugitive remarks suggested to her quick wits it were 
better she should regain the crowd. Feeling a little 
sick and faint she made for the bright light, with an 
odd feeling that she had no right to leave those other 
girls behind her in the darkness. But the delight of 
life was too strong within her; she soon forgot 
them. 

On and on she went, alive, alert, observant, and 
the eagerness in her young face was so honest and 
sincere that no one molested her. 

But once again the helplessness of this grim surg- 
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ing throng appalled her, and near Victoria Station 
she turned away from it, up some quiet streets and 
squares, puzzles and problems simmering in her 
astonished brain. 

She threw up her head in mutinous protest against 
some half-comprehended bitterness she had seen on 
a lurid face amongst the crowd, when the sound of 
stifled sobs fell on her ear. She paused to listen. 
The sobs were broken with a thick voice that rose 
and fell in spasmodic disorder. 

"Hands off, me darlm'," it said. "Pm on me 

road to me duty " 

"You ain't," cried a tremulous treble. "You ain't 
on yer road to nowhere. You come 'ome — y'ain't fit 
for nowheres else. Oh, Larry, come 'ome." 

" Home — ho — ome — swate — s wate — ho — ome," 
boomed a dishevelled baritone. 

Horror-stricken, Anne hurried round the corner. 
A thin, delicate-faced girl was hanging on desperately 
to the arm of a stalwart policeman, whose movements 
astonished Anne. For a minute she stood paralysed. 
She had seen so little drunkenness, it unnerved her 
completely. She felt degraded, offended, outraged. 
And yet the old familiar tones of the brogue held her 
bound. 

The upturned face of the man, who was now 
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sprawling on the ground, looked like that of a great 
overgrown, fresh-cheeked boy; there was no harm in 
it, nothing but foolishness, and the girl's face — she 
was only a little slip of a thing — was drawn with 
pain and terror. 

"Oh, what is it?" said Anne, catching her arm. 

"I carn't get him 'ome," gasped the creature, "an' 
if 'e's caught, it's ruin, that's what it is, ruin! An' it's 
the fust time, s'elp me, it's the fust time. As good 
a 'usband " 

By this time her worst enemy could not have be- 
lieved that Anne had ever so much as dreamed a 
dream. 

"Where does he live?" she inquired in a tone of 
command, giving the twittering wife an exhilarating 
shake. 

"F — Fower Street, Miss, Number 7." 

"Well, he'll never get there at this rate. I must 
find a cab." Following a mute gesture of the terrified 
wife's, whose half-choked sobs were now a tempest, 
she flew up the square and pounced instantaneously 
upon the best kept horse on the stand, then with an 
imperial pose, but rather an unsteady voice, she ad- 
dressed the driver. 

"Come quickly, please. There's a poor wretched 
policeman over there who's been drinking. It's the 
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first time, and his wife says that if anyone sees and 
reports on him hell be ruined. They're quite young, 
both of them. Oh, do be quick!" 

"Jump in, lady," said he, after an unhurried in- 
spection. "Queer start," he muttered, grinning on 
his perch. "But I dessay it's all right." 

The policeman was now sitting up against the 
railings, his long legs stuck out as stiff as ramrods, 
now jocularly hectoring his wife, now going through a 
seemingly endless repertory of song, but, in spite of 
his anguished partner's erratic pokes, preserving his 
imperturbable good-humour throughout. He was, 
however, six feet two in his stockings, and a man of 
girth. The cab horse, likewise, so skittish that no 
help could reasonably be expected from that quarter. 
The driver, besides, looked down with some cynical 
disapproval at the scene. It was a form of rescue 
work foreign to his experience, therefore naturally to 
be condemned of the masculine intelligence. 

The policeman, however, even in his fall a man 
of observation and courtesy, could find pity for the 
obvious embarrassment of his rescuer. 

"Arrah, Miss," he pleaded. "Don't ye be 
afther botherin' yerself wid me sinful sowl. It's 
the pledge ye're afther, shure! can't I see it in yer 
demanior?" 
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"Stand up," said Anne, grandly, "and try to be 
ashamed of yourself." 

"An' faith, Miss, I will whin Fm feelin' a bit 
betther. Ye're too hasty in yer demands, wid the 
worrld rowlin' foreninst me like a mill-wheel." Anne 
looked desperately around her. The horse was 
capering in a manner highly dramatic. "What's to 
be done?" she thought, turning her reluctant eyes 
upon the sinner. "You'd want a crane to move him." 

"Miss! Miss!" bleated the wife, throwing out a 
wild hand in the direction of two dark figures walk- 
ing up the other side of the square. Anne struck 
out for them on the instant, skirted round the 
gardens at full speed, intercepting them just as 
they were about to turn into a house ablaze with 
lights. 

"I beg your pardon," said she, with enforced 
calm — no matter what her haste might be, Anne 
made it a point of duty not to gasp. "But a 
wretched man " 

"Great Scott!" muttered one of the men feebly. 

"Oh, good gracious! Dick! It's you! What an 
unutterable blessing! Never before in all my life 
have I been so glad to see you. Come quick!" She 
seized his arm, and, vouchsafing no further explana- 
tion, hurried him along. 
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"Well, Fm blowed!" murmured Dutton from 
Dick's other side. 

"You generally are!" muttered Dick savagely 
from under his breath; "Dutton," he said aloud, 
with grave courtesy, "I want to introduce you to 
Miss Mauleverer." 

"A most unexpected pleasure," murmured Dutton, 
with sparkling eyes. 

Rendered comparatively diffident, however, by a 
recent misadventure of his own, and with an eye to 
the future, he filled in the awkward gap with 
a neat platitude or two and gave no further 
trouble. 

"In Heaven's name, Anne, what brought you 
here?" inquired Dick in a low voice. "Is anyone 
being murdered?" 

• "No, but a poor wretched policeman is — oh! Fm 
sorry to say, Dick, he's — drunk — and his wife is in 
a fearful state. It will be the ruin of him, she says, 
if we can't get him home quietly. He's only a 
great silly boy, and it's the first time, Dick." Even 
under the execrable glare of a gas lamp, Anne 
looked marvellous. She had already sobered Dut- 
ton. 

"Who told you it was the first time?" said Dick, 
striving for coherence. 
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"His wife." 

"Oh! Wives will say anything!" 

"No, they won't. They'll speak the truth — of 
their husbands, if taken unawares. Look! there he 
is, the creature!" 

"Faugh!" said Dick. 

"Dick! This is priggish," said Anne, sternly, 
"and, considering all things, rather pharisaical. To 
stand lecturing there in such a crisis! I heard a 
story of you, I can tell you, when you were at 
Oxford. That night, you remember " 

"Come, Dutton, let's chuck in this disreputable 
oaf." 

"Now," thought Dick, with a mighty heave, 
"that's what comes of a girl knowing too much of 
your mother." 

"Here," he said, casting a withering glance on 
the hilarious victim to philanthropy, "help yourself 
and shut up. A pretty disgrace to your uniform, 
you are." Anne, in the meantime, in the intervals 
of having fragments of family history jerked sobbingly 
at her, was providing the wife with discreet sympathy 
and the cab fare. She looked up to see a carriage 
full of soft, white wrapped-up women, with intelligence 
and interest in their brilliant eyes, gazing serenely at 
the scene. 
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"Look here, Dutton, you go on. I'll be there 
directly," said Dick, deliberately walking Anne away 
from the light 

"You seem disturbed, Dick," she murmured. "It 
really is a singular meeting, but then who could have 
expected to find you tramping the streets at this hour 
in these shoes? At the same time, Pm very glad for 
my own sake you didn't drive. You're ashamed 
those bediamonded ladies should have seen you with 
me? It's a new experience. I don't like it, Dick. 
At the same time," said she pathetically; "you're no 
doubt the best judge of the amount of care your re- 
putation requires." 

"Anne, Anne, if you knew how proud of you I 
am, perhaps you'd understand better! Can't you 
see that this sort of thing is impossible here, and 
that women have tongues as well as eyes. More 
important than either, they have memories. You put 
one in so tight a place that it's impossible to get out 
quite clean, and then deride. And, Anne, it's a sort 
of thing we don't do — it's difficult to account for it 
in you." 

This speech was the result of a sudden inspira- 
tion on the part of Dick, and being extremely proud 
of it, he managed to say it in exactly the right 
voice. 
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For once he was justified of his complacency. 
Anne paused, looked at him closely, and forthwith 
repented. 

"Oh, Dick! That's the most horrid thing you 
ever said to me. I — I wonder if I deserve it? And 
I do really think you needn't bother yourself so 
much. Mr. Dutton was quite clear about me. I 
looked to see! And although you may disapprove 
thoroughly of a back in a half light, you'd never re- 
cognise it afterwards. And, Dick, you know I didn't 
come out for notoriety. I came, oh, well — because 
I came! The crowd was so vast, and sad, and 
lonely. I wanted to live with it just for a little. 
You do understand, Dick?" 

Dick was feeling piteously demoralised. All the 
thunderbolts he was about to level were turning to 
flower-balls in his mouth; he grunted stiffly and 
walked on. 

"You've never really misunderstood me yet," she 
pleaded. "You would if you could, dear, I know, 
but the nice thing about you is that you can't." 

"It will," added she plaintively, "it will be an 
irreparable misfortune to me if you marry an idiotic 
sort of girl. She'll be sure to tamper with your in- 
telligent understanding of things." 

"Where are you staying, Anne?" said Dick hastily. 
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"At the Euston Hotel. Pm going to Ireland to- 
morrow. If you come to breakfast at 7.30," said 
Anne airily, "I'll tell you everything. But Dick, pre- 
pare your mind. Pm engaged on a singular enter- 
prise. It will be sure to occur to you that you ought 
to disapprove of it" Dick looked at her. She was 
incomparable; nevertheless his heart sank. 

"I seem to know this neighbourhood," said she, 
pausing in the act of getting into a cab which Dick 
had hailed. "What's the number of the house you're 
dining at?" 

"17," said Dick, surprised. 

Anne stepped back hurriedly. "I thought as 
much. My old cousin's, Lady Brooklyn!" 

"I had no idea " 

"She belonged to me. No, no one gives me 
credit for any eminently solid relatives, yet I have a 
really fine selection. I wonder why she picked you 
up, Dick? Ah! now I remember, she always fills up 
gaps with rising young men, and you received a five 
days' invitation; the risen get a fortnight. I think, 
perhaps, you had better not mention this meeting, 
Dick, and Mr. Dutton looks discreet; still, he's young, 
and you counsel him rather a good deal. Supposing 
to-night you treat him as though he were the elder 
by a day or two. And you might ask his advice 
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upon some trivial matter — outside the domain of 
pure ethics — the set of his tie, for example, which 
is perfect, while yours, I regret to say, is vile. One 
might make a good story out of this misadventure, 
and I doubt if he often gets the chance of amusing 
himself at your expense. It's clear, therefore, that 
this may prove a serious temptation to the poor boy 
which you must help him to overcome. Nothing, 
nothing in the whole wide world could make poor 
old Lady Brooklyn understand, you see, and she's 
been good to me — in a way. We can't all be so 
sharp as you, Dick! And now, for goodness sake, 
run for your life. She's ferocious when any man is 
late, before he's taken silk." 

The unaccustomed discipline of an early rise was 
having its effect upon Dick, as at 7 a.m. he stood 
before the dining-room glass, trying to induce his tie 
to sit straight He felt unusually right-minded, and 
began to reflect upon Anne from the higher point of 
view. Anne might be Anne, but she would really 
have to learn to conduct herself differently! 

Before breakfast — the philosophy of a blameless 
dawn being invariably priggish — Dick took serious 
views of life. The paltriness of all other girls com- 
pared with Anne suddenly striking him sharply, for 
the space of several minutes very hard measures 
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were meted out to the great garden of girls, and the 
importance of infantile minauderies in the knitting of 
the social fabric most unphilosophically ignored. For 
early-risen man is disposed to consider himself be- 
fore the good of the race. After-dinner reasonable 
man, however, generally manages to correct his fal- 
lacious theories by sound practice. 

Dick pursued his theme conscientiously, and had 
shortly pertinent volumes wherewith to convince 
Anne. 

Presently Dutton, in his dressing-gown and a 
blanket, crawled in, yawning. 

"I understood the train didn't start till 9." 

"If you arrive when a train's steaming out of 
the station, you might as well have stayed at home." 

"Still, 7!" 

"My dear fellow, no one asked you to get up." 

"I thought I might be able to manage a little 
rum and milk, and it's never even occurred to you 
to make it! Dick, my poor fellow, this is worse than 
I thought. The friendship that will make a man 
forget the one excuse for the creation of a dawn 
must be severe on the system." 

"If I were you I should confine myself to dis- 
cussing the girls you're accustomed to, Dutton. Miss 
Mauleverer is rather out of your beat" 
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Dutton grinned amiably. 

"Hand over the bottle, Dick. I'll mix it; your 
hand is shaking like the deuce. The girls I am ac- 
customed to have their points, and Pve never found 
you behindhand in taking notes on them, so you 
needn't look like that. At the same time, Pm free 
to admit that Miss Mauleverer has a nice way with 
her. I heard her say something most awfully nice 
last night to that scared rabbit of a girl — a pretty 
girl, too — a deal too good for that drunken bari- 
tone." 

"Very few men have a friend like Anne," said 
Dick, with unusual expansion. 

"Friend!" Dutton stirred his mixture reflectively. 
"Unless a woman has a muddy complexion, or a 
stoop, or a fad, or a husband, to couple her with 
that sort of thing before she's thirty-five, seems to 
me to be a sort of slight on her. Or else it's a 
nice way of saying that you've got the cold 
shoulder." 

"Miss Mauleverer happens to be herself. It puts 
her on a level with all the others to generalise 
from her or use her name to jog conversation with." 

"Oh!— my Aunt!" 

"Oh well, Dutton. I didn't mean that exactly. 
But well — I never met a man yet who didn't think 
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a lot of Anne, yet I hardly ever knew one who liked 
to jabber about her. She's a girl, somehow, about 
whom you hold your tongue." 

"I see," said Dutton, in a dejected voice. "Any- 
how," he added more cheerfully; "it's a bit un- 
canny to talk of a woman at this time of day." 

"It would be a wholesome sign to find you able 
to leave her out at any hour. Well, I'm off. There's 
one good thing about Anne," he added genially, en- 
tirely because of the melancholy way in which Dutton 
huddled into the blanket; "she keeps her things in 
a couple of big trunks. You're not driven crazy 
tracking packages for her." 

"I wonder if that'll last," said Dutton, sleepily. 
"Phew!" He glanced into Dick's tumbler. "Three 
parts full. That's fatal. Platonic affection, indeed! 
I wonder if this will be the end or the beginning of 
poor old Dick. She's — well — hardly sentimental. 
However, Dick can grip on, and grip goes a long 
way with girls. It's generally yourself somehow that 
first relaxes the hold." He sighed plaintively. "Any- 
way, hang it all, it will be the end of me, more or 
less. I think I'll turn in for the tail-end of a beauty 
sleep." 

Anne was as fresh and at leisure when Dick 
reached the hotel as though she had never, in all 
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her life, done a hand's turn. Dick was rather dis- 
appointed. He had almost hoped to find her fussing. 
It is impossible not to make pertinent remarks in the 
presence of a fussing woman, and he had his duty 
to think of. 

While still striving after virtue and admiring 
Anne, breakfast was brought in. It consisted of the 
three things he liked best. A doubt beset him, but 
a glance reassured. Anne had chosen with under- 
standing. "And yet," he added hurriedly, "this was 
precisely the sort of thing that made Anne so dif- 
ficult She was so eminently right in the thousand 
things that touch a man." 

This impish, inept phrase suggested itself while 
he was helping himself to a grilled bone, but in no 
sort of way did it interfere with its flavour. The 
air of distinction with which Anne poured out the 
coffee had a soothing effect 

The gentle domesticity of the scene struck Julian 
as needing some relief. "Guiseppo," he piped, "got 
a knife in his hand yesterday, but he put another 
in the other man's, and they said their prayers an' 
Weeded awful." 

"Julian, why didn't you tell me this before?" 

"Oh, I forget fust, an' then I was asleep after- 
wards," said Julian, through a mouthful of egg. 

Anne Mauleverer. /. l8 
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Dick sat with the serenity of an Indian idol, 
while Anne explained the situation. 

"They're excellent grooms," she said in con- 
clusion, helping him to angels on horseback. "You'll 
see them at the station." 

"Luigi has a black eye, an' a cut on his nose, 
his coat was cut, too, but a girl sewed it up," mur- 
mured Julian, out of a glass of milk. "An* Luigi 
kissed her an* she stuck her hat-pin into him, an' 
Luigi says the English misses haven't no hearts." 
Dick burst into an indiscreet laugh. 

"There's something radically wrong about Eng- 
land," said Anne indignantly. "It has a vulgaris- 
ing effect. I could trust Julian anywhere with those 
men in Italy. But now — it's impossible." 

"So are a good many other things." 

"Oh! I knew it would come. I felt that you 
were only just awaiting your opportunity," said Anne, 
meekly crossing her hands. "Anyone would think 
that I went to look for drunken policemen and things. 
You know quite well they — come." 

"Oh well, they couldn't very well if you didn't 
take strolls at midnight." 

"Then something else would," she said sadly. 
"I'm not responsible for the adverse fates that lie in 
wait for me. Do you know any other girl of your 
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acquaintance, for example, who would have had five 
grooms tacked on to her at the last moment, and be 
left as I was, utterly without power of appeal? If 
you weren't of a priggish nature, Dick, you'd be ex- 
ceedingly sorry for me. I daresay you'll grow out of 
it!" she added, more leniently. "It may be part of 
the stock-in-trade of a rising young man." In spite 
of his state of semi-distraction, a sudden fear smote 
Dick. 

"Why did you undertake this mission?" he said, 
in such a low and gentle tone that Anne's heart be- 
gan to beat oddly, and Dick thought the quick little 
protesting way in which she threw up her head was 
more pathetic than anything he had seen. It told 
so much, he felt a little ashamed for having seen it. 

"I was — I think I was restless and I was longing 
for home. And — oh! well, Dick, you're the only 
person who knows that I do mind — things. And it 
got at last into a sort of torture to be chained to 
work. Still I couldn't afford to go away and idle. And 
so when this offer came I seized it. That's really all." 

"But, Anne, why need you get so tired?" 

"I hate hard work so," said Anne sorrowfully. 
"I daresay that's it." 

"But you shouldn't need to work hard." Anne 

stirred on her chair. 

18* 
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"If other people think I'm unfit for responsibilities, 
and, therefore, calmly ignore them, you should know 
better, Dick. For the matter of that, it's really unfair 
to disapprove. I never rushed into the responsibility 
— on the contrary, it rushed into me." This irrita- 
tion was very unlike her. Dick watched her eagerly. 
The cool, creamy white of her face was a little pallid, 
her eyes had a tired look in them, not Anne's. There 
was no doubt about it, under all her coolness and 
audacity she was most thoroughly unstrung. Dick 
began to feel oddly disturbed. "And it will cost," 
she went on quietly, "it will cost a good deal to 
make — a man — out of an artistic temperament and 
a start in life in an atmosphere of general hatred. 
It will never do to cheese-pare." She clasped her 
hands behind her head. "Man-making is a serious 
business for an amateur, my dear Dick, and rather 
expensive." 

Torn by many conflicting emotions, Dick sprang 
up, but, owing to the earliness of the hour, was 
incapable of rendering them into English. From the 
look of him Anne felt as though she must have been 
making mole-hills into mountains and bothering Dick. 
With prompt good nature she changed the subject. 

"Oh, Dick! Did you notice the way that girl's 
head was set on her shoulders? I have been wanting 
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to model it ever since. I wish I had taken her address. 
Dear me! What's that?" 

There were distinct evidences of a scrimmage in 
the immediate neighbourhood, and a waiter entered 
hurriedly, the imperturbability of his countenance less 
marked than usual. 

"Here's an Italian, ma'am, who says he will 
speak to you, whether or no." Julian bounced in 
through Luigi's legs. 

"Beppo's broke his leg!" he screamed. "An' 
he's dyin' like anything; blood runnin' in streams." 

Luigi, pale grey from wrath and agitation, a cut, 
still red and raw, running slantwise across his nose, 
and a hundred furies in his eyes, presented rather an 
alarming appearance. While, in voluble Italian, he 
explained the case, Julian rubbed his cheek against 
his legs encouragingly. 

Beppo, it appeared, whose imagination had been 
considerably inflamed by the sounds and sights of 
London, had gone with a relative in the coster line 
for an early morning stroll, and obstinately ignoring 
counsel, had been run over by a van, and lay now, 
in mortal agony, under his kinsman's roof. 

Anne flew for her hat, gave some hasty directions 
to the amazed waiter, and sent Luigi with Julian 
clinging hard to his hand back to the cab. 
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"Now, Dick," said she, as they went down the 
lift, "you'll be blaming me for this next. Would this 
have happened to anyone else in the whole wide 
world?" Dick meekly admitted that it was indeed 
highly improbable. 

"Beppo, with six children and a sick little wife," 
said Anne. "Oh, dear me!" However the time was 
hardly ripe for vain repinings. 

"You'd better go home, Dick," said she in her 
kind way. 

"Well really, Anne!" 

"Oh, well, I have no time to protest. Only I 
wish you could cover yourself with an overcoat. Yciu're 
rather too beautiful for the quarter." 

"The fact of your having escaped comparatively 
uninjured encourages me to venture," said Dick, 
dryly. 

She glanced at him curiously. 

"Oh! You're sneering, I believe! They're my 
people, don't you see. I must look after them. Here 
we are, at last," she said, when the cab pulled up in 
a narrow alley, alive with eager, brown faces. When 
they got out, Anne took hold of Julian's hand and 
held it tight. The way in which she did it told 
Dick that she had known all the time that the boy 
had been trying his hardest to pretend he was not 
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crying. It was such a little thing, but Dick could 
have forgiven her on the spot for driving a coach 
and four through any article of propriety yet invented. 

"Hadn't I better keep him here?" said he softly. 
She paused, her eyes full of a pathetic doubt that 
often filled them when she looked at Julian. 

"No," she said quickly. "He's very fond of 
Beppo. It can't do even a little child any harm to 
be sorry, can it?" The shrinking pathos in Anne's 
eyes struck Dick dumb. He caught her arm and 
gave her a gentle little push forward, and, as he 
followed her up the creaking stairs, two lines out of 
Arnold's "Gypsy" would keep dinning themselves 
into his bewildered ears, 

"No exile's dream was ever half so sad, 
Nor any angel's sorrow so forlorn." 
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